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OVERVIEW: 



Left to right: Donald F. Stuarts on, Vice Chairman, Restaurants and Non-Food 
Operations; H. Brewster Atwater, Jr., Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive 
Officer; and F. Caleb Blodgett, Vice Chairman, Consumer Foods 


To Our Shareholders and Employees: 
Fiscal 1983 was another record year for 
General Mills. Sales, earnings per share 
and return on average equity were each 
at all-time highs. We exceeded our 
return on equity goal of 19 percent and 
met our goal of earnings per share 
growth 6 percentage points above infla¬ 
tion. Return on sales of 4.4 cents per 
dollar was the highest since 1968. 
Capital expenditures, research and 
development, and media advertising 
were up strongly as we continued to 
support the many investment oppor¬ 
tunities within our five major business 
groups. 

Our nearly 81,200 employees, who 
made these results possible, are the 
source of our continued success. Their 
talent, commitment and creativity are 
greatly appreciated. General Mills' 
employees have grown by nearly 17,000 
worldwide since 1979 and by over 5,000 
in the United States alone during fiscal 
1983. 

Financial Results 

Sales increased 4.5 percent to $5.55 
billion. The rate of growth for contin¬ 
uing businesses was 7.0 percent, with a 
5.0 percent overall gain in unit volume. 
Sales growth was restrained by moder¬ 
ating inflation and by strengthening of 
the U.S. dollar, which reduced the 
reported rate of sales growth of interna¬ 
tional operations. 

Earnings per share grew 9.6 percent 
to $4.89 in a period when the 
Consumer Price Index rose 3.5 percent. 
Net earnings, at $245.1 million, were 
up 8.7 percent. 

These results represent the 21st 
consecutive year of increase in earnings 
before extraordinary items. Declining 
interest expense and a lower effective 
tax rate helped offset a 32-cents per 
share foreign exchange charge, 
primarily related to devaluation of the 
Mexican peso. The reduction in the 
effective tax rate to 40.2 percent from 
44.6 percent last year reflects certain 
tax benefits on foreign operations and 
adoption of an employee stock owner¬ 
ship plan. 


The company’s return on average 
shareholders’ equity was 19.9 percent. 
The return on average total capital 
invested in the business was 15.0 
percent. 

In fiscal 1983, dividends per share 
rose 12.2 percent to $1.84, the 19th 
consecutive year of increase. In June 
1983, the Board of Directors declared a 
five-cent increase in the quarterly divi¬ 
dend payable July 31. 1983. The new 
annual dividend rate is $2.04. 

Operating Highlights 

The strong volume gains of many of the 
company’s established and newei 
businesses were major contributors to 
operating results. 

Consumer Foods, General Mills’ 
largest business, met its 1983 earnings 
goal. Operating profits of $268.2 
million grew 2.0 percent over the 
previous year and 23.2 percent over 
results two years ago. Current year 
earnings were restrained by planned 
heavy expenditures in support of new 
products and by actions taken to meet 
competitive initiatives. Consumer 


Foods also had a LIFO inventory charge 
to earnings compared with a credit last 
year. 

Consumer Foods increased its overall 
market share. Particularly strong 
volume growth was reported by Nature 
Valley granola snacks, Fruit Roll-Ups, 
Yoplait yogurt and Gorton’s frozen 
seafood. These gains made important 
contributions to an unusually strong 
6.8 percent gain m unit volume for 
domestic package foods. Sales grew 3.1 
percent to nearly $2.8 billion, with 
sales of continuing businesses up 5.9 
percent. 

With sustained good volume growth, 
we expect continuing Consumer Foods 
businesses to show strong operating 
profit growth and have another fine 
year in fiscal 1984. A large capital gain 
on the sale of Tom’s Foods, discussed 
elsewhere is this report, will make the 
fiscal 1984 earnings total unusually 
strong. 
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Toys became General Mills’ second 
largest source of earnings in 1983. 
Operating profits grew 32.1 percent to 
$104-6 million. Growth momentum 
was provided by strong demand for 
Kenner’s Star Wars and Strawberry 
Shortcake toys, Parker Brothers’ new 
video game cartridge hne, and 
improved results in Europe. Toys also 
had a LIFO inventory credit. Sales 
grew 11.2 percent to $728.3 million. 

In fiscal 1984, Star Wars toys, with 
many new items from the movie 
“Return of the Jedi,” are expected to 
attain record sales. New items will keep 
Strawberry Shortcake a strong category 
and promising C are Bears lines will 
bring important volume. Volume 
growth is also expected from domestic 
and foreign sales of entertainment soft¬ 
ware lines tor video and personal home 
computers. 

The home entertainment market 
continues to offer good long-term 
growth prospects for software. Over 15 
million home video game systems are 
currently in use, and an estimated five 
million personal home computers will 
have been purchased by Christmas 
1983. However, excessive trade inven¬ 
tories of a number of video game 
cartridge titles by other manufacturers 
and slower consumer purchases of video 
game hardware in recent months 
present a difficult retail environment. 
Parker Brothers' strategy of “software 
only” and its concentration on a few 
strong titles are now paying off. 

Consumer movement of Parker 
Brothers’ proprietary titles, based 
primarily on leading arcade, movie and 
comic licenses, continues at expected 
levels. Trade buying is down sharply 
this summer, but will move up to 
reflect consumer purchases. Further¬ 
more, we expect the introduction of 
major new titles coupled with a fall 
seasonal increase in home entertain¬ 
ment to be positive factors. We are 
providing more software for personal 
home computers, which are showing 
sales growth. This strategy greatly 
limits asset exposure as the market 
undergoes its current shakeout and 
positions us well for the future as a 
major supplier of home entertainment 
software. We expect 1984 to be another 
year of operating gains in Toys. 


Restaurants had sales of $984.5 
million, up 17.3 peicent from the prior 
year. Heavy development expenses and 
a weak economy that slowed customer 
traffic combined to hold operating 
profits to $80.0 million, a gain of 
1 percent. 

The record addition of 69 units 
brought total company-operated restau¬ 
rants to 577 at year end. Red Lobster 
added 32 specialty seafood restaurants, 
which contributed to a more than $100 
million increase in Red Lobster’s sales 
and to record operating profits. Newer 
restaurant concepts, such as Casa 
Gallardo Mexican restaurants and The 
Good Earth, were strengthened opera¬ 
tionally and their future growth pros¬ 
pects substantially enhanced. 

The Restaurant Group has achieved 
17.4 percent compound annual growth 
in operating profits during the past five 
years. In 1984, the Group’s operations 
will benefit from the addition of 65 new 
restaurants, upgraded concepts and 
operations, and from an improving 
economy. Coupled with lower develop¬ 
ment expenses, this will produce 
strongei operating growth in 1984. 

Fashion Group operating results 
were below last year due to lower sales 
and higher expenses in the generally 
weak apparel retailing climate. Oper¬ 
ating profits of $75.9 million were 
down 25.4 percent from the prior year 
but up by 74 percent from the profits of 
three years earlier. Fashion Group sales 
declined 6.2 percent to $616.3 million. 
In spite of lower results versus the prior 
year, the Fashion Group’s return on 
investment ranked among the top 
performances of major fashion compa¬ 
nies. The Group continued as an 
important generator of net cash for the 
company, second only to Consumer 
Foods. 

Aggressive merchandising at both 
hod, Ltd. and Monet is strengthening 
the brands of these companies to better 
meet the needs of today's consumer. 
Ship ‘n Shore and Foot-Joy are contin¬ 
uing proven programs and expect good 
growth. In total, Fashion Group oper¬ 
ating results in fiscal 1984 are expected 
to be relatively unchanged from the 
prior year. 


Specialty Retailing results in 1983 
were significantly ahead of the prior 
year. This mainly reflects the elimina¬ 
tion of losses on the collectible 
businesses (rare coins and stamps) and 
a wallpaper wholesaling business, 
which were sold. Wallpapers To Go 
results were substantially better than 
the previous year. 

Fiscal 1983 operating profits of $16.1 
million were up significantly over the 
prior year’s restated loss of $11.9 
million, which included a $17.4 
million disposition charge. The sales 
decline of 5.3 percent, to $429.1 
million, reflects these dispositions. 

Many improvements in Specialty 
Retailing operations are under way. A 
substantial gain in operating results is 
expected m 1984, as a step toward the 
return to acceptable profitability. 

Management 

Michael J. Boyle joined the company 
in March 1983 as Executive Vice Presi¬ 
dent, Specialty Retailing and Furni¬ 
ture, with headquarters m New York 
City. Mike brings a broad retailing 
background to General Mills and we 
are pleased to have him with us. 

Financial Position 

General Mills took a number of major 
actions during 1983 to improve its 
strong financial position. Most impor¬ 
tant of these were steps leading to the 
sale of Tom’s Foods, the issuance of 
$150 million of new two-to-five year 
term debt instruments, the purchase of 
additional tax benefit leases, and the 
further improvement in working capital 
control. We also repurchased 3.1 
million of the company’s shares m the 
open market. 

Our commitment is to maintain a 
strong balance sheet. Total debt 
(including short-term debt) was 41.8 
percent of total capital at the end of 
fiscal 1983. Year-end debt as a percent 
of capital is expected to decline to 
under 35 percent in 1984, as income 
tax cash flows are received from invest¬ 
ments in tax leases and proceeds are 
received from the sale of certain 
company assets. The financial commu¬ 
nity’s recognition of our strong balance 
sheet was evidenced by Moody’s 
upgrading of our debt rating to Aa2. 
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Control of working capital (receiva¬ 
bles, inventories and prepaids less 
accounts payable) continues to be 
excellent. Days sales in working 
capital, which declined from 62.1 in 
fisc~.i 1930 to 52.6 in fiscal 1982, was 
further reduced to 47.9 in the past year. 
This was a major factor in reduced 
interest expense and eliminated the 
need tor additional permanent working 
capital financing. 

Asset Redeployment 
As discussed m last year’s annual 
report. General Mills regularly reviews 
the deployment of its assets for strategic 
fit and anticipated financial perform¬ 
ance. A disposition program involving 
the sale of seven companies completed 
in fiscal 1983 will ultimately release 
about $60 million for investment in 
attractive opportunities in other areas 
of the company. 

Additional asset dispositions will be 
reported in fiscal 1984. On July 12. the 
company completed the sale of Tom’s 
Foods, a snack fixxl company, to Rmvn- 
tree Mackintosh (U.K.) for $215 
million in cash. In 1983, Tom’s 


accounted for approximately 4 percent 
of total sales and 6 percent of total 
operating profits. The Chef Saluto pizza 
operation was sold August 3. Additional 
redeployment steps are under 
consideration. 

When all of the asset restructuring 
actions are completed, we expect to 
report a substantial net gain in fiscal 
1984 results. 

Future Goals and Strategies 
Our fundamental goal is to be competi¬ 
tively excellent in everything we 
decide to undertake. This goal is 
reflected in our basic business strategy, 
operational philosophy and financial 
objectives. 

The first element of our business 
strategy is balanced diversification in 
five industry groups: Consumer Foods, 
Restaurants, Toys, Fashion and 
Specialty Retailing. These five areas 
comprise roughly one-third of the 
consumer goods segment of the Gross 
National Product. Our strategy 
provides multiple opportunities for 
investment and safety from unexpected 
shifts in the economic environment. 
Limiting our participation to five 
industry areas allows us to focus most 
effectively our financial and manage¬ 
ment resources. 


Good execution of this strategy has 
served the company well. As the chart 
at ihe left shows, over the past five 
years our operating groups have shown 
strong operating profit growth, 
achieving 11.5 percent compounded 
annual growth. This was achieved 
during difficult economic times despite 
annual earnings variability within the 
segments. 

Consumer roods showed growth in 
each of the past five years, achieving 
9.7 percent compounded annual 
growth in operating profits and 
providing substantial excess cash for 
investment elsewhere. 

Restaurants and Non-Food opera¬ 
tions also combined to show growth 
each year, achieving 13.5 percent 
compounded annual growth in oper¬ 
ating profits. 

Our operating philosophy has aggres¬ 
sive consumer marketing as its key 
element. In the broadest sense, we 
work to develop leadership brands that 
outperform their competitors. Market 
leadership has many benefits, not the 
least of which are higher profitability 
and long-term staying power. Our great 
number of well-known brands and 
consumer franchises is indicative of the 
success of these efforts. The vast 
majority are either first or second in 
share position in their particular 
market segments. 

At the same time, we concentrate on 
developing new products, new 
concepts, and product line and fran¬ 
chise extensions. We try to enter 
industry growth segments early and to 
enjoy the rewards of risk taking by 
staying ahead of competition. 

As evidence of our success, 22.2 
percent of fiscal 1983 sales were gener¬ 
ated by products developed internally 
during the past five years. A major 
Consumer Fix ids’ strategy is the devel¬ 
opment of new products that capitalize 
on today’s interest in health and nutri¬ 
tion. This strategy is largely respon- 
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Package Food Unit Volume 
Average Annual Growth Rate: 

■ General Mdb 4.4% 

■ Retail Food Industry Estimate 1.9% 


3 . 6 % 

M 


sible, as the chart above shows, for the 
4.4 percent average annual growth in 
unit volume during the past five years, 
more than twice the rate of total food 
industry growth. 

We prefer to start with relatively 
small acquisitions or internal develop¬ 
ments and then invest heavily to turn 
the most promising opportunities into 
internal growth vehicles. This strategy 
involves risk and some ventures that do 
not work out. However, on balance 
these efforts have been successful. 

Our primary financial goal is to 
perform in the upper quartile of the 
larger American companies as 
measured by return on equity. This past 
year’s 19.9 percent, representing a 
fourth consecutive year of improve¬ 
ment, placed General Mills well within 
the upper quartile of Standard & Poor’s 
500 companies. We expect that a 19 
percent or better return on equity will 
be required to stay in the top quartile 
over the next five years. 

Our earnings per share growth objec¬ 
tive is to exceed the rate of intlation by 
6 percentage points on average over a 
five-year period. Our dividend goal is to 
approximate the long-term rate of earn¬ 
ings per share growth hv maintaining a 
payout ratio of 35 to 40 percent ot 


earnings. In 1983, for example, our 9.6 
percent growth in earnings per share 
and 12.2 percent growth in dividends 
compare favorably with the 3.5 percent 
increase in the Consumer Price Index. 

Fiscal 1984 Outlook 

We expect the economy to show 
improvement throughout the year and 
inflation to continue at the relatively 
low rate experienced in the past year. 

In this environment, we expect 




F. C. Blodgett 
Vice Chairman, 
Foods 


General Mills to achieve record earn¬ 
ings per share and return on equity 
again in fiscal 1984- The significant net 
gain from the asset redeployment 
program will make the growth rate in 
1984 earnings substantially larger than 
normal. 

The expected record year in fiscal 
1984 will have normal quarter-to- 
quarter variations in growth rates. Most 
of the net gain from redeployments will 
be reported in the first quarter. With 
this gain, earnings per share in the first 
quarter will show reasonable growth. 
We also expect the balance of the year 
to show good growth. The third quarter 
will be particularly strong, due to the 
comparison with the prior year when 
substantial peso foreign exchange 
charges were incurred. 

We plan to back our internal growth 
plans with record marketing support 
and record investments of $315 million 
in fixed assets, up 2.3 percent from the 
$308 million of the prior year. Approx¬ 
imately 75 percent will be directed to 
Consumer Foods and Restaurants, a 
pattern similar to recent years. 

Moreover, the actions being taken to 
restructure our asset base will not only 
serve to improve General Mills’ finan¬ 
cial returns, but will keep our 
businesses strategically strong and 
contribute to the achievement of our 
growth goals beyond fiscal 1984. 


H. B. Atwater, Jr. 
Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Executive Officer 


- Su/A 


D. F. Swanson 

Vice Chairman, Restaurants 

and Non-Food Operations 
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CONSUMER FOODS 


C onsumer Foods is General 
Mills' oldest and largest 
business, accounting for 
approximately half the 
company’s sales and oper- 
ating profits. Consumer Foods' prin- 
cipal business is the sale of packaged, 
refrigerated and frozen foods in the 
$237 billion United States super¬ 
market industry. 

Many of the company’s leading 
brands, including Big G cereals, Betty 
Crocker desserts, Bisquick variety 
baking mix and Gold Medal flour, 
have been familiar to generations of 
consumers. In recent decades, that list 
has groum to include Nature Valley 
granola snacks, Betty Crocker 
specialty potatoes and Hamburger 
Helper dinner mixes, Gorton’s seafood 
. d Yoplait yogurt. Today, each of 
these product lines holds the first or 
second share position in its market. 

The company maintains a leading posi¬ 
tion in European snack foods and in 
Canadian packaged food markets. It 
also competes in food service, commer¬ 
cial flour and grain merchandising 
activities, and licenses some of its food 
technologies worldwide. Consumer 
Foods is renowned for its strong recipe 
service to consumers. 

The goal of Consumer Foods is to 
continue as a leader in the food 
industry, with excellent returns, strong 
growth and expanding market share. 

In the past five years, Consumer Foods 
has had an average annual pretax 
return on identifiable assets of 27.5 
percent; physical volume growth has 
been more than twice that of the total 
food industry. Continued growth will 
come from expanded share of market 
on established brands, achieved 
through aggressive marketing and supe¬ 
rior product quality; an ongoing new 
products program in established 
markets; and the identification and 
entry into new food market segments. 
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In 1983, Consumer Foods achieved its 
targeted goals while making significant 
investments to enhance long-term 
growth. 

Sales increased 3.1 percent to $2.8 
billion. Excluding fiscal 1982 results of 
the discontinued GoodMark snack food 
operations ($69.3 million in sales), the 
gain in sales was 5.9 percent. Sales 
growth was further reduced hy strength¬ 
ening of the U.S. dollar, which 
lowered the dollar-reported rate of sales 
growth of international operations. 

Operating profits of $268.2 million 
grew 2.0 percent over the previous year 
and 23.2 percent over the results of two 
years ago. Operating profits have grown 
at a 9.7 percent compounded annual 
rate in the last five years, consistent 
with the goal for Consumer Foods. 
Pretax return on year-end identifiable 
assets, at 27.3 percent, was comparable 
to the five-year average. 

Successful implementation of an 
aggressive new products program was 
largely responsible for Consumer Foods’ 
6.8 percent increase in domestic 
package food unit volume. This gain 
was about three times greater than that 
of the total industry. 

Many of the 1983 additions satisfy 
increasing consumer interest in more 
healthful, nutritious and wholesome 
foods. These include new Nature 
Valley granola snacks, new Yoplait 
yogurt variations, Fruit Roll-Ups and 
Gorton’s Light Recipe line of frozen fish 
products. 

Operating profit results for 1983 
reflect heavy expenditures in support of 
a significant number of new products 
introduced or expanded into broader 
distribution, and in response to new 


competitive entries. Expenditures for 
media advertising and promotion, fixed 
assets, and new product development 
and introductions were all greater than 
in the previous year. Consumer Foods 
also had a LIFO inventory charge to 
earnings compared with a credit in the 
prior year. 

An important aspect of General 
Mills Consumer Foods operations is 
their ability to generate sufficient cash 
to finance not only their own growth, 
but also investments elsewhere in the 
company and increasing dividends. In 
1983, Consumer Foods generated net 
cash from operations totaling $123 
million, after making record gross 
fixed asset investments of $123.8 
million and adding necessary working 
capital. For the past five years, net cash 
from operations in excess of Consumer 
Foods’ requirements has totaled $357 
million. 

Breakfast Products 

Big G cereal products, General Mills’ 
largest single business, again achieved 
record sales and profitability in 1983. 
Unit volume grew over 2 percent, 
enabling the Big G dollar share of the 
$3.5 billion ready-to-eat cereal market 
to exceed 23 percent. It was the fourth 
consecutive year that unit volume 
growth exceeded total market growth. 
Both established brands and newer 
entries contributed to this 
performance. 

Cheerios and Honey Nut Cheerios 
cereals combined to achieve volume 
and share growth for the fifth consecu¬ 
tive year. Together, these two products 
are the leading single brand franchise 
in the cereal industry today, with more 
than a 7 percent share of the market. 
Combined volume is 38 percent higher 
than when Honey Nut Cheerios was 
introduced in 1979. 

Cheerios is General Mills’ most 
successful packaged food product, 
introduced more than 42 years ago. 
Consumers have recognized Cheerios’ 
key attributes of good taste, nutrition 
and low sugar content, making it the 
number one cereal with children based 
on unit volume and the leading cereal 
overall based on dollar sales. Honey 



Nut Cheerios, flavored with honey and 
ground almonds, has achieved 
increased volume in each year since its 
introduction. It now ranks eighth in 
dollar sales among all cereals and repre¬ 
sents the market’s most important new 
product introduction in more than a 
decade. 

Among other established brands, 
Total cereal achieved volume and share 
gains, and had the highest volume in 
its history during the final half of the 
year. '.Vheaties volume also strength¬ 
ened at year end, as consumers 
responded to stronger promotional 
programs and new advertising copy. Kix 
cereal had its highest volume since 
1957, and True cereal also experienced 
good volume growth. 

Licensed properties are becoming 
increasingly important factors in the 
highly competitive children’s cereal 
category. Performance in 1983 bene¬ 
fited from the successful national 
expansion of Strawberry Shortcake, a 
sweetened, strawberry-flavored cereal. 
Advertising features the popular char¬ 
acter created by American Greetings 
and jointly developed by the General 
Mills Toy Group. 

Big G’s newest market entry, Pac- 
Man cereal, is based on the popular 
video and arcade game. This crunchy, 
sweetened com cereal with marsh¬ 
mallow bits was introduced nationally 
in June 1983 and has met with 
unusually strong initial trade and 
consumer acceptance. 
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Ready-to-eat cereals account for 
approximately 1.5 percent of retail food 
sales, making this one of the most 
important supermarket food categories. 
The outlook for further growth of the 
cereal industry, and Big G cereals in 
particular, remains good. The cereal 
market has demonstrated steady growth 
over the past 30 years, largely as a 
result of increasing consumer interest in 
convenience, nutrition and value. 
Children are the heaviest users of 
cereal products, consuming nearly 
twice as much per person as the next 
most important segment, people 55 and 
older. Following a 15 percent decline in 
the number of children during the 
1970s, the child population has leveled 
and begun to increase gradually. 
Assuming stable per capita consump¬ 
tion, the cereal market and Big G 
cereals should benefit from these demo¬ 
graphic trends. 

Nature Valley Granola Snacks 
The market for wholesome granola 
snack foods continued to expand 
dramatically in 1983, approaching 
$300 million in retail sales. New 
product introductions, the entry of a 
major new competitor, and intense 
promotional efforts combined to build 
market volume by more than 40 
percent. This growth followed an 
increase of more than 50 percent last 
year. 

General Mills' Nature Valley line of 
granola snack products created this 
category in 1975, and remains 
the clear market leader with a share 
approximately twice that of the 
number-two brand. 


The Nature Valley line continued its 
record of strong volume gains in 1983. 
Contributing to this success were the 
national introduction of Nature Valley 
Fruit & Granola Bars in June 1982 and 
the introduction of Nature Valley 
Chewy Granola Bars into nearly 40 
percent of the country this past 
January. Each of these introductions 
met with excellent consumer accept¬ 
ance. Nature Valley Chewy Granola 
Bars, the only 100 percent natural 
chewy granola bar on the market, 
proved to be the most successful Nature 
Valley introduction in the line’s 
history. Distribution of this product will 
be expanded in 1984, when additional 
production capacity becomes available. 
Nature Valley Granola Clusters also 
achieved record volume, aided by the 
first quarter introduction of a chocolate 
chip variety. Strong incremental 
volume gains by the new Nature Valley 
brands more than offset lower volumes 
on Nature Valley Granola Bars, which 
were adversely affected by an unusually 
high level of new product activity. 



Nature Valley’s strategy is to market 
products with a wide range of tastes and 
textures, but with the common charac¬ 
teristics of no additives, no preserva¬ 
tives and 100 percent natural 
ingredients. The growing interest in 
more wholesome snacks, coupled with 
new' market entries, should ensure this 
market’s continued growth at a moder¬ 
ating, yet above-average rate. 


Yoplait Yogurt 

During 1983, Yoplait yogurt moved 
toward leadership in the United States 
yogurt market, estimated at $600 
million in retail food store sales. 
Yoplait’s dollar share of the yogurt 
market increased to 21.7 percent in 

1983, up from 17.7 percent last year 
and 13.2 percent three years ago. Unit 
volume increased 28 percent, almost 
triple the overall market growth. Unit 
volume has grown at a compounded 
annual rate in excess of 50 percent 
since Yoplait was acquired in 1977. 
Yoplait’s line of yogurt products is now 
the most widely distributed in the 
United States. 

The most important factor contrib¬ 
uting to 1983 growth was completion of 
the national expansion of Yoplait 
Custard Style Yogurt. During the second 
half of 1983, Yoplait Breakfast Yogurt was 
introduced into 40 percent of the 
nation with excellent consumer 
response. Breakfast Yogurt, like original 
Yoplait and Custard Style, is 100 percent 
natural. This unique product contains 
nuts and wheat grains in addition to 
fruit pieces. The further expansion of 
Breakfast Yogurt into national distribu¬ 
tion began during the first quarter of 

19 84. 

The outlook for continued growth 
and expansion of the Yoplait yogurt 
line appears excellent. 
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Betty Crocker Dessert Mixes 
In 1983, Betty Crocker maintained its 
leadership position in dessert mix 
market segments totalling $1.1 billion 
in retail sales. This market grew almost 
2 percent m retail sales during the year, 
and was characterized by intense 
competition in the basic layer cake and 
ready-to-spread frosting areas. 

Both Creamy Deluxe frostings and 
SwperMoist layer cakes, the two largest 
Betty Crocker dessert businesses, 
successfully defended their franchises. 
Volume benefited from extensive 
promotional actions taken to meet new 
competitors entering the frosting 
market. SuperMoist layer cakes and 
Creamy Deluxe frostings achieved 
record volume, SuperMoist for the third 
consecutive year. Creamy Deluxe main¬ 
tained its leading position in the 
market for ready-to-spread frosting. 


The frosting mix, specialty cake and 
brownie markets contracted, reflecting 
promotional actions in other dessert 
segments. The brownie mix market 
decline followed three years of growth; 
nevertheless, Betty Crocker brownie 
mixes increased their share. Betty 
Crocker Wild Blueberry Muffin Mix 
achieved record volume. 

In actions taken to broaden the 
Betty Crocker product lines, Fruit Roll- 
Ups, a promising four-flavor line of 
snacks made from real fruit, was intro¬ 
duced into over 80 percent of the 
United States in 1983 following 
successful test marketing. Initial 
consumer acceptance has been 
excellent. 


family Flour and Commercial Food 
Operations 

In 1983, pound volume for the $433 
million family flour market declined 2.5 
percent, bur remained ahead of overall 
market volume of two years ago. The 
long-term contraction of this market 
reflects consumers’ interest in conve¬ 
nience-oriented baking alternatives. 

Within this market, General Mills’ 
family flour business maintained its 
leading share position and exceeded the 
previous year’s volume. This perform¬ 
ance reflects an ongoing commitment 
to provide the highest quality product 
with the most consistent baking results 
possible. Also important has been a 
strategy of merchandising smaller 
package sizes and providing extensive 
recipe service, consistent with the 
needs of occasional bakers. 
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General Mills’ leading markt arand, 
Gold Medal “kitchen-tested” flour, 
commands a share twice that of the 
next major competitor and is one of a 
handful of grocery products that have 
been market leaders for more than a 
century. 

In the food service area, General 
Mills achieved record volume and 
profits. This performance was led by 
the addition of new accounts that 
added important distribution. Strong 
volume growth was also achieved by 
cereals and baking mix specialty 
products. 

General Mills’ commercial flour had 
a good year, and mill capacity utiliza¬ 
tion was excellent. Grain merchan¬ 
dising results trailed last year, but 
overall performance was satisfactory in 
a depressed industry environment. 

Other Mixes 

Bisquick, America’s leading variety 
baking mix, celebrated its 52nd year in 
1983, achieving record volume for the 
fifth consecutive year. This year’s 
performance reflects refinement of a 
marketing strategy emphasizing the 
versatility of Bisquick, and the success 
of the Bisquick Recipe Club, which 
continues to grow and attract new 
members. 

General Mills continued as the 
leader in the $195 million dehydrated 
potato market. Following seven consec¬ 
utive years of volume growth for 
General Mills’ brands, the market and 
the company’s lines showed a small 
decline in 1983. This reflects a 16 


percent year-to-year decline in fresh 
potato prices, the sharpest decline in 
eight years. Potato Buds was the only 
branded instant mashed potato to 
improve its market share. A new 
product, Betty Crocker Hickory Smoked 
Cheese Potatoes, was successfully intro¬ 
duced during the year. 

Befty Crocker Hamburger Helper 
dinner mixes, introduced more than 
10 years ago, had higher volume for the 
second consecutive year. The product 
line continued to hold a dominant 
share of the $140 million add-to-meat 
dinner mix market. 

Frozen Foods 

Gorton’s seafood achieved record earn¬ 
ings in 1983, as the $723 million retail 
frozen seafood market resumed growth 
following more than two years of 
contraction. Gorton’s strengthened its 
number two market share position. It 
expanded its Crunchy and Potato Cnsp 
lines and introduced a highly successful 
Light Recipe line of fillets and sticks. 

This newest product line, which 
responds to consumer demand for 
lighter breaded and battered fish prod¬ 
ucts, is being expanded to include 
entree selections. Gorton’s food service 
business also contributed to the record 
results. 

The frozen pizza market experienced 
a second year of pound volume decline, 
trailing 1982 by over 6 percent. Chef 
Saluto, General Mills’ entry in this 
highly competitive market, maintained 
its market share. Chef Saluto Fresh-Bake 
Pi?za, introduced last September, 
helped sustain the brand’s performance. 
While Chef Saluto holds a solid share 
of the premium frozen pizza segment, 
future financial prospects were less than 
those of alternative food investments. 
For this reason. Chef Saluto operations 
were sold August 3, 1983. 


Domestic Snacks 
Tom’s Foods continued its strong 
performance in 1983, with record sales 
and earnings considerably exceeding 
those of 1982. Tom’s strengths are its 
excellent distribution system and 
vending position. Consumer Foods’ 
growth strategy, however, concentrates 
on its established supermarket distribu¬ 
tion systems. Therefore, Tom’s was sold 
in July 1983 to Rowntree Mackintosh, 
a leading international marketer of 
confections and grocery products. The 
sale was for $215 million in cash, well 
in excess of Tom’s book value. 

The Donruss Company achieved 
sales, earnings and unit volume growth 
during fiscal 1983. The company’s prin¬ 
cipal brands, Super Bubble gum and 
Color Bubbles ball gum, both reported 
record sales results m the low growth 
chewing gum industry. Expanded distri¬ 
bution improved the company’s leader¬ 
ship position in the single-piece bubble 
gum market segment. Major League 
Baseball product sales increased with 
the introduction of two new products, 
the larger size Action All Stars puzzle 
and trading cards, and a Hall of Fame 
entry. 

International 

Earnings for General Mills’ European 
food operations exceeded those of 1982 
m spite of the negative effect of foreign 
exchange translation. Biscuiterie 
Nantaise, the French specialty cookie 
and snack company, was restricted by 
national price controls and a devalua¬ 
tion of the franc. Nevertheless, the 
company achieved local currency earn¬ 
ings equal to last year. Sales growth of 
extruded snacks continued and share 
leadership m both the snacks and sand¬ 
wich cookie markets increased during 
the year. 

PYCASA, the Spanish frozen food 
company, experienced a strong turn¬ 
around, as volume and earnings 
improved markedly. 
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For the Smiths snack food business in 
Holland and Belgium, chip volume 
continued to grow and recent signs 
point to resumed growth m the fried 
and extruded snack market. While 
productivity improvements continued 
in Holland, overall earnings results 
were below expectations. 

The Austrian company, Zach, again 
achieved record earnings as snack 
volume continued to bolster results. 

In Canada, General Mills’ food oper¬ 
ations completed an excellent year, 
achieving significant market share and 
volume gains. Big G cereals’ volume 
growth was more than triple the 
market’s growth. Betty Crocker dessert 
mix products continued to dominate 
their category, while the Nature Valley 
line strengthened its leading market 
share position, adding Granola Clusters 
and a date flavor soft granola bar. 

Lancia-Bravo, a leading Canadian 
manufacturer and marketer of pasta and 
sauce products, posted earnings growth 
on the strength of record volume and 
market share growth by Lancia pasta. 
Distribution of Bravo spaghetti sauce 
continued to be expanded, with solid 
volume gains. 

Flour milling operations in Latin 
America achieved record earnings 
despite growing economic and political 
problems affecting the area. 

Export operations continued to 
produce excellent results, reflecting 
increased demand for General Mills’ 
packaged food products. 

General Mills Asia continued to 
benefit from sales of domestic products 
marketed under license by Japanese and 
Korean food processors. Bugles, now an 
established success in Japan, will be 
manufactured and distributed by a 
Korean licensee when new facilities are 
available in early 1984. 

Technology Marketing, which is 
responsible for the worldwide licensing 
of General Mills’ technologies, 
executed a number of licenses in over¬ 
seas countries during 1983. 


New Business Division 
The New Business Division continues 
to work with the James Ford Bell Tech¬ 
nical Center to develop new food 
businesses internally. Several business 
opportunities are in test or the develop¬ 
ment stage and appear promising. 

Other Areas 

Strong consumer sales volume at O- 
Cel-O, helped by national expansion of 
a scrubber product line, produced 
record sales and earnings. O-Cel-O 


remained the leading maker of 
consumer and commercial sponges. 

Pioneer Products, marketer of cake 
toppings and party favors, had record 
sales and a strong earnings gain in 
1983. Strawberry Shortcake licensed 
properties contributed significantly to 
Pioneer’s performance. 
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RESTAURANTS 


J n 1970, General Mills acquired 
Red Lobster Inns, which was 
then a three-unit business in 
Central Florida with sales of $3 
million. 

Today, General Mills is one of the 
leading companies in the restaurant 
industry with 577 units. Its five 
different concepts are strategically posi¬ 
tioned across major growth areas. 
Annualized sales for the Group 
surpassed $ 1 billion early in fiscal 
1984. This is testimony to the dedica¬ 
tion and professionalism of its 42,000 
employees and their emphasis on 
operational excellence. 

The General Mills Restaurant 
Group’s oldest concept, Red Lobster 
specialty seafood restaurants, is the 
largest and most successful dinner- 
house chain in the United States. York 
Steak House is a self-service budget 
restaurant chain, featuring steak and a 
variety of non-beef items. Newer 
concepts include Casa Gallardo 
Mexican restaurants; Darryl’s “turn- 
of-the-century" fun-environment 
restaurants; and The Good Earth 
restaurants, which capitalize on 
increasing consumer interest in more 
healthful foods and cookery. 

The Restaurant Group's goal is to 
strengthen its leadership position in the 
industry’s mid-price segment by 
providing a balance of concepts that 
offer outstanding food, service and 
value. 


Red Lobster seafood restaurants 
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The $107 billion market for meals and 
beverages consumed away from home 
grew at an estimated 9 percent rate in 
1983. General Mills’ Restaurant Group 
sales grew at nearly twice this rate, 
increasing 17.3 percent to $984-5 
million. Operating profits grew a 
modest l percent, reaching $80 
million. Planned heavy expenses asso¬ 
ciated with repositioning, expansion 
and development of the Group’s newer 
concepts, coupled with the weak 
economy that slowed customer traffic, 
restrained short-term earnings growth. 

Operating Highlights 
Red Lobster celebrated its 15th anni¬ 
versary in 1983. With 32 units added 
this past year, the chain has grown to 
include 360 units m 36 states. Sales 
grew 17 percent and exceeded $715 
million, representing average annual 
sales of $2.1 million per unit. Oper¬ 
ating profits reached a record level. 

The introduction of specials, 
featuring a “Fresh Catch of the Day” 
and ffesh vegetables, proved 
successful. Grilled and broiled seafood 
items were added, based on regional 
preferences and consumers’ desire for 
lighter foods. New varieties of fish like 
Golden Pacific Roughy were also 
introduced. 

During the year Red Lobster 
expanded into untapped metropolitan 
markets on the East Coast and into 
new West Coast markets. The market 
test of the Red Lobster concept m 
Roppongt, Tokyo, commenced, with 
two additional units scheduled to open 
in Japan during 1984. Authorization 
was received from the Canadian 
government to expand into that 
country. 

The York Steak House chain 
expanded to 148 units, a net addition 
of nine restaurants. York units are 
primarily located in shopping malls 
across the northeast, north central 
and midwest states. Despite softness in 
retail mall traffic nationwide, York 
achieved record sales, averaging over 
$1.1 million per unit. York continued 
its repositioning and menu modifica¬ 
tion. In 1983, nearly one-third of 
York’s sales came from new, lighter 
non-beef items such as fish almondine, 
honey roasted chicken and a wide 
selection of salads. 


Newer Concepts 

Considerable progress was made to 
prepare the Group’s newer concepts for 
significant growth. 

Casa Gallardo substantially reduced 
building costs and strengthened opera¬ 
tions. The chain doubled to 24 units, 
and new units consistently outper¬ 
formed the chain average in sales. 
Successful menu additions included 
eight new' chicken items, entree salads 
and new bar appetizers. 

Darryl’s, a high volume regional 
chain, expanded ; n both new and 
existing southeastern markets. Ten new 
units were opened, bringing the total to 
28. Major menu modifications were 
initiated, including the addition of 
many new lunch and dinner items. 

The Good Earth, predominantly 
concentrated on the West Coast, 
opened its first two East Coast units in 
Florida to test consumer appeal in this 
region. More East Coast units will be 
added in 1984 to the total company- 
operated base of 16. New chicken 
dinner entrees strengthened a menu 
that emphasizes combinations of fresh 
fruits and vegetables, a wide variety of 
specialty entrees with and without 
meat, and a large selection of whole- 
grain baked goods. 

Outlook 

The market for meals and beverages 
consumed away from home now 
accounts for 33 percent of all consumer 


expenditures for food. Industry sales 
should grow between 8 to 9 percent 
annually, reaching $160 billion by 1987 
and exceeding $200 billion by 1990. 
The mid-price segment is expected to 
grow at an even faster rate. 

Demographic and lifestyle changes 
favor the restaurant industry. By the 
early 1990s, half of all women are 
expected to be m the work force and 
nearly half of all families are expected 
to have two or more incomes. Real 
disposable income is also expected to 
rise. These factors correlate closely 
with restaurant sales. 

In 1984, Restaurant Group results 
will benefit from an improving 
economy and the addition of 65 new 
units. About half of these new units 
will be Red Lobster Inns, with the 
balance divided among the other 
concepts. Results will also benefit from 
reduced development costs for newer 
concepts and the elimination of 
marginal units. 

Longer-term, the Restaurant Group’s 
goal is to increase its return on capital 
while growing at more than 20 percent 
per year on average. The company 
expects to invest between $125 and 
$150 million annually to achieve this 
growth. Red Lobster will continue as 
the major expansion vehicle, but the 
other concepts are expected to play an 
increasing role m future growth. 



Casa Qallardo Mexican restaurants 
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T he General Mills Toy 
Group is the industry 
leader in traditional games 
and toys and a major 
participant in the enter¬ 
tainment software market for home 
video and personal computers. In these 
combined categories, Toy Group 
companies hold a 6 percent share of the 
worldwide $ 12 billion market. 

In the United States, the Toy Group 
sells a wide variety of crafts, games 
and toys developed by Parker Brothers, 
Kenner Products and Fundimensions. 
These products include Monopoly, 
Sorry and Clue board games, Boggle 
word games, Nerf foam toys, Star 
Wars toys, Strawberry Shortcake dolls 
and accessories, Care Bears, Play- 
Doh, Spirograph, Discovery Time 
toys, Lionel trains, MPC kits and 
Craft Master Paint-by-Number sets. 
Parker Brothers also markets a variety 
of leading home video games, including 
Frogger and Q* Bert. Many of these 
same products are marketed by the 
Group’s international operations, 
located in 11 other countries around 
the world. 

The Toy Group’s objective is to 
broaden marketing of its proprietary 
toy lines through an integrated, world¬ 
wide organization. Strategies include 
strengthening of multi-item toy lines 
based on umbrella franchises, and 
further development of the profitable 
home entertainment!educational soft¬ 
ware business. The Toy Group also 
maintains one of the most effective 
new product development efforts in the 
industry. 
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In 1983, worldwide operating profits for 
the Toy Group increased 32.1 percent 
to a record $104.6 million. Sales 
increased 11.2 percent to $728.3 
million. Return on year-end identifi¬ 
able assets increased to 23.2 percent, 
up from 19.6 percent last year and 17.6 
percent in 1981. 

The $4.2 billion market for tradi¬ 
tional toys sold in the United States 
declined approximately 7 percent in 
1983, as retailers and consumers 
focused increasing attention on video 
software. Strong performance by many 
Toy Group lines helped increase the 
Group’s share of the traditional toy 
market to over 14 percent. 

Operating Highlights 
This excellent performance reflects a 
fourth successive year of $100 million- 
plus sales for Star Wars toys, the 
successful 1983 entry into the home 
video software market and growing 
demand for Kenner’s Strawberry Short¬ 
cake toys. The video software and 
Strawberry Shortcake lines each contrib¬ 
uted more than $125 million in sales, 
with Strawberry Shortcake toys experi¬ 
encing a second consecutive year of 
100 percent sales growth. Results were 
further strengthened by the return to 
profitability of the European toy 
operations. 

Other performance highlights 
included Parker Brothers’ increased 
share of the board game market, the 
result of gams in children’s games that 
more than offset weakness in family 
board games. The Nerf toy line 
continued its steady growth. Craft and 
hobby markets, as well as the model kit 
and tram markets, were adversely 
affected by the upsurge in video game 
sales. MPC kits and Craftmaster lines 
sales declined, as did those of Lionel 
train products. 

The European operations returned to 
profitability through a more focused 
marketing approach, consolidation of 
manufacturing and improved asset 
management. The largest gains were 
made in the United Kingdom. The 
weak Mexvan economy and devalua¬ 
tion of the peso resulted in significantly 


lower sales and substantial losses for 
Lili-Ledy in 1983. Results in Australia 
and New Zealand trailed the prior year 
Parker Brothers Canada achieved 
record profits. 

In 1983, General Mills’ Toy Group 
moved aggressively to develop a signifi¬ 
cant home video software business. 
Parker Brothers provided video game 
cartridges for sale by Toy Group compa¬ 
nies worldwide. The first cartridges 
were shipped in June 1982. Flogger, an 
adaptation of the leading arcade game, 
ranked among the industry’s top five 
best sellers. Five additional games were 
introduced in 1983, each compatible 
with Atari and Sears video hardware 
systems. 

Outlook 

Strong proprietary product lines with 
worldwide appeal solidly position the 
Toy Group for future growth. 

Several promising new product lines 
should help the Toy Group increase its 
share of the traditional toy market. 
These include Care Bears, a joint 
development effort with American 
Greetings. Ten different Care Bears 
have been created, each expressing a 
different human emotion. Kenner is 
marketing a line of plush stuffed bears, 
toys and accessories; Parker Brothers is 
marketing Care Bears games and chil¬ 
dren’s books; and Fundimensions is 
offering a range of hobby and craft 
items. New toys based on the movie 
“Return of the Jedi,” the thud in the 
Star Wars series, will ensure a record 
year in this category. New dolls and 
accessories will keep the Strawberry 
Shortcake line strong in 1984. 


As noted in the Chairman’s letter, 
long-term prospects in the home enter¬ 
tainment software market are good. 
Parker Brothers’ strategy of “software 
only” and concentration on a few 
strong titles continues to be successful. 

Toy Group results are expected to 
benefit from the Group’s recent entry 
into the home computer software 
market. This market is expected to 
experience strong growth, based on the 
superior play value of home computer 
games and higher sales of home 
computers. Plans are to continue to 
introduce a limited number of titles for 
the most popular home video and 
personal computer systems, including 
such arcade game titles as Q’Bert and 
Popeye, in addition to games based on 
the “Return of the Jedi” movie. A 
limited number of strategy games and 
educational entertainment items are 
also being developed. 

High quality software compatible 
with leading systems, strong licenses, 
and sound, aggressive marketing should 
strengthen the Toy Group’s position as 
one of the industry’s leaders. Parker 
Brothers’ 100 years of experience in the 
game business is an important factor in 
the success of these plans. In 1984, 
industry retail sales of video and home 
computer entertainment software 
should exceed $2.0 billion. Toy Group 
sales in these categories should grow 
significantly, including expanded 
worldwide distribution. 
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F ashion industry retail sales 
are estimated at over $135 
billion, with approximately 
80 percent accounted for by 
apparel. The moderate- to 
better-priced market segment, where 
the products of General Mills’ Fashion 
Group are positioned, accounts for 
approximately 30 percent of all apparel 
and accessory sales dollars. 

The General Mills Fashion Group 
companies and braivls are among the 
leaders in each of their industry 
segments. The Group includes hod, 
Ltd., marketer of hod Lacoste alli¬ 
gator emblem-beanng apparel for the 
entire family ; Ship 'n Shore, makers of 
women's shirts, blouses and sports¬ 
wear; Monet Jewelers, producers of 
quality costume jewelry; Foot-Joy, 
famous for golf shoes and now 
emerging as a leader in court shoes and 
golf gloves; and Lark, supplier of soft- 
sided luggage. 

The Fashion Group’s objective is to 
strengthen its position in three major 
industry areas: active sportswear for 
athletic and casual use, accessories, 
and women s apparel. Increasing 
emphasis will be placed on creating 
profitable growth with new and imagi 
native fashion products in these 
categories. 
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In a difficult market environment, 
Fashion Group sales declined 6.2 
percent to $616.3 million. Operating 
profits declined 25.4 percent to $75.9 
million, but were up 74 percent from 
three years ag - ' In spite of weaker 
performance vi isus the prior year, the 
Group’s return on sales of 12.3 percent 
and return on year-end identifiable 
assets of 21.9 percent ranked among 
the top performances by major fashion 
companies. The Fashion Group 
continued as a significant cash 
generator, second only to Consumer 
Foods. 

• operating Review 
The Fashion Group's largest < '" r >trib- 
utor to sales and operating protits is 
Izod, Ltd., a business that has seen 
exceptional growth in recent years. 
Izod’s principal business is marketing 
knit shirts and sportswear to active 
families. In 1983, the total knit shirt 
market was characterized by declining 
dollar sales and aggressive competition 
While sales and earnings declined, hod 
Lacoste apparel maintained its strong 
market leadership position and 
remained one of the most successful 
and profitable franchises in the fashion 
industry. 

Aggressive merchandising and 
marketing programs are being imple¬ 
mented to restore growth momentum. 
New hod Lacoste lines with strong 
fashion appeal, combined with consist¬ 
ently high standards cf quality and 
value, have been introduced to the 
trade. Merchandising of a new line of 
hod accessories is under wav. 

Ship ’n Shore is a leading supplier m 
the main floor women’s shirt and 
blouse segment. The summer line 
performed well, with such key Ship ’n 
Shore brands as Silken Wonder, Tn-Way, 
Kaleidoscope and Swiss Dot showing 



» r C ardin blouse from Ship ’n Shore 
Yves St. Laurent jewelry from Monet 


good strength. The Pierre Cardin 
boutique line, directed at more affluent 
consumers, v been well received. 

Monet je\.. zrs holds the leadership 
position in costume jewelry sold 
through department stores. Monet 
results were down slightly from the 
prior year. Introduction of a new pearl 
line and exciting new colored jewelry is 
now increasing Monet’s market share. 
Further expansion of the Yves St. 
Laurent line is also planned for 1984. 
Staffing Monet sales counters with 
trained, uniformed personnel continues 
to provide growth. Distribution for 
Monet International will be expanded 
in selective markets. 

Foot-Joy achieved a modest sales 
increase and maintained its leadership 
in the golf shoe market. The company 
also strengthened its position in 
athletic shoes and golf gloves. Foot- 
Joy’s racquetball shoe is the market 
ieader, and the successful introduction 
of an aerobics shoe has given the 


company a leading position in this 
growing segment. Foot-Joy is also 
increasing its participation in the 
tennis shoe category and is now the 
leader in the premium golf glove 
market. New product plans are in place 
to strengthen the golf shoe line and to 
introduce a new line of dress and casual 
shoes. 

Results for Lark, a leading supplier of 
soft-sided luggage, were again disap¬ 
pointing, reflecting the continuation of 
an unfavorable industry climate. Strong 
merchandising and marketing programs 
will be introduced in 1984 to improve 
sales and profitability. 

Outlook 

Demographic and lifestyle factors are 
favorable for the Group’s segments of 
the fashion industry. The influx of 
women into the work force is contin¬ 
uing, creating a need for expanded 
wardrobes and accessories. In addition, 
there remains a high interest in health, 
fitness and leisure time activities that is 
resulting m more emphasis on special¬ 
ized apparel and accessories. These 
factors should help stimulate long-term 
growth of the moderate- to better-priced 
fashion market, which is expected to 
achieve an average annual growth rate 
in excess of 8 percent over the next five 
years. 

Each of the Fashion Group compa¬ 
nies is placing major emphasis on intro¬ 
ducing exciting, new fashion in its 
current lines. These efforts are 
expected to strengthen operating 
results as the year progresses. While 
first quarter results will be below last 
year’s, operating profits for the year are 
expected to be relatively unchanged 
from the prior year. 
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SPECIALTY RETAILING AND FURNITURE 


G eneral Mills par- 

ticipates in the $195 
billion specialty retailing 
category with five distinct 
businesses. The goal of 
each business is to provide a dominant 
selection of merchandise within a rela¬ 
tively narrow, well-defined market 
category. 

Eddie Bauer is the recognized leader 
in down-insulated apparel and quality 
products for outdoor activities. The 
Talbots is a retailer of high quality, 
classically-styled women’s apparel. 
LeeWards, known as America's home¬ 
craft center, is the industry leader in 
craft merchandise. Wallpapers To Go 
is an in-stock, full-service retailer of 
quality wallcoverings, and Wild West 
offers casual apparel for the entire 
family. Eddie Bauer, LeeWards and 
The Talbots operate mail order 
businesses in addition to their retail 
outlets. 

The Group also includes three 
furniture companies: Pennsylvania 
House, maker of early American resi¬ 
dential furniture; Kittinger, manufac¬ 
turer of fine quality traditional 
furniture; and Dunbar, whose focus is 
contemporary furniture. 

The Group’s primary mission is to 
achieve good profitability by strength¬ 
ening its operations. Each company is 
improving its merchandising and 
emphasizing the development of knowl¬ 
edgeable, highly trained personnel. 




V 
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General Mills’ specialty retailing and 
furniture companies achieved improved 
results in 1983. Much of the improve¬ 
ment resulted from the elimination of 
losses from the collectible businesses 
(Bowers & Ruddy Galleries and H.E. 
Harris) and the wholesale division of 
Wallpapers To Go, which were sold. 
Results were substantially improved at 
Wallpapers To Go. Group operating 
profits of $16.1 million compare to a 
restated loss of $11.9 million last year. 
Last year’s loss included a $17.4 million 
disposition charge. The sales decline of 
5.3 percent to $429.1 million reflects 
the absence of the businesses sold. 

Specialty Retailing 
General Mills’ group of five specialty 
retailing businesses—Eddie Bauer, 
LeeWards, The Talbots, Wallpapers To 
Go and Wild West—achieved a slight 
sales increase of 1.5 percent in 1983, 
with all growth due to new store open¬ 
ings. At year end, operations included 
244 stores. 

Eddie Bauer achieved a strong sales 
gain versus last year. Sales gains were 
achieved with merchandise offerings 
better targeted to meet seasonal needs. 
Earnings were near the prior year level 
and were affected by higher than 
expected markdowns and expenses. Six 
stores were added during the year, 
bringing the total to 26. Eddie Bauer’s 
first store in the Sunbelt, located in the 
South Coast Plaza in Costa Mesa, Cali¬ 
fornia, enjoyed a successful opening 
and continued strong sales. 

The Talbots had slightly lower 
volume in 1983, primarily due to soft 
catalog sales, but showed improvement 
m operaring profits through better 
expense management. Extensive 
systems development is under wav to 
support expansion objectives. The mail 
order catalog is undergoing revision to 
improve overall content and presenta¬ 
tion. Seven stores were opened, 
bringing total units to 33. 

LeeWards achieved significant earn¬ 
ings growth on the retail side of the 
business but these results were offset by 
weak mail order performance, leaving 
total company results below last year’s. 
Merchandise categories continue to be 
revised in response to changing craft 


interests. LeeWards added seven loca¬ 
tions and now has 46 stores in 22 
markets. 

Wallpapers To Go enjoyed significant 
improvement in operating earnings 
over the preceding year. Continued 
aggressive expense control, an 
improved in-stock position, the addi¬ 
tion of personnel with decorating 
expertise at the store level, intensified 
sales training, and the addition of 
major programs to broaden home deco¬ 
rating product lines contributed to 
these results. In addition, a turnaround 
in housing sales and starts, sparked by 
lower interest rates, improved demand 
for flexible wallcoverings. As a result, 
sales strengthened and losses were 
greatly reduced front the prior year 
level. In 1983, the chain remodeled 37 
stores, closed four and opened two, 
ending the year with 106 units. 

Wild West Stores suffered severe 
volume and earnings declines for the 
year. Failure to respond quickly to a 
significant change in the jeans fashton 
market was a major problem. 

Concerted efforts to improve perform¬ 
ance are under way. 

Outlook 

Spurred by the general economic 
recovery, the retail market is expected 
to grow at an annual average rate of 8 
to 9 percent m dollar sales over the 


next five vears. The specialty retailing 
segment is expected to outpace industry- 
growth and to continue to provide a 
good opportunity for above average 
returns for well-run companies. 

General Mills’ objective is to reach 
20 percent return on identifiable assets 
for its Specialty Retailing Group by the 
end of the five-year planning period. 

A substantial improvement m oper¬ 
ating profit is expected in 1984, as the 
first step toward a return to acceptable 
profitability. Expansion plans include 
11 new retail stores for Eddie Bauer and 
The Talbots combined. 

Furniture 

Pennsylvania House, a major supplier 
of residential furniture, had an excel¬ 
lent earnings performance in fiscal 
1983. The addition of new lines 
coupled with effective retail marketing 
strategies enabled Pennsylvania House 
to outpace the market. 

The contract segment of the furni¬ 
ture market was depressed due to weak 
demand. Kitttnger, the high quality 
manufacturer of 18th century English- 
and American-style furniture, had 
results below its record sales and earn¬ 
ings last year. Dunbar, a small producer 
of high quality, contemporary office 
furniture, suffered a severe earnings 
decline. 



Eddie Bauer 
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EMPLOYEES & SOCIETY 


General Mills is committed to leader¬ 
ship and excellence. It is the ability 
and effort of each of our nearly 81,200 
employees that enable us to meet these 
standards. Our responsibility as a 
corporation is to maintain and enhance 
a work environment that attracts, 
retains, and motivates top-caliber 
people. 

Employee Relations 
General Mills’ employee relations 
programs are designed to stimulate the 
creativity and to further the develop¬ 
ment of every employee. Training 
programs are available at all levels and 
financial support is provided for courses 
that complement job skills. Wage and 
salary levels for General Mills’ 
employees are compared regularly with 
those of similar companies to ensure 
that they remain competitive. The 
company’s benefit programs are simi¬ 
larly reviewed and revised to meet the 
needs of a changing work force. 

General Mills’ commitment to 
providing equal employment opportu¬ 
nity is an integral part of the company’s 
total employee relations program. 
Minorities and women currently consti¬ 
tute 16 percent and 54 percent of the 
company’s domestic work force, respec¬ 
tively. The company's affirmative 
action objectives encompass the hiring 
and promotion of minorities, women, 
qualified handicapped individuals, 
Vietnam-era veterans and older 
workers. Over 250 sessions of the 
Affirmative Action Awareness Work¬ 
shop have been heid, communicating 
the important objectives associated 
with equal employment opportunity 
and affirmative action to more than 
5,000 company managers and 
supervisors. 

During fiscal 1983, General Mills 
established a new employee stock 
ownership plan. This plan recognizes 
the efforts of General Mills’ longer- 
service employees and provides them 
with an additional financial incentive 
to contribute to the company's growth. 
Over 8,000 employees became share¬ 
holders under the plan in its first year. 


Employees and Productivity 
Productivity is much more than cost 
saving; it is the very essence of team¬ 
work and effective management. 
General Mills’ productivity improve¬ 
ment programs seek to bring employees’ 
goals and the business goals of the 
company into close alignment. This 
is an ongoing and long-term process 
in which all aspects of communi¬ 
cations and the work environment are 
analyzed for their potential contribu¬ 
tion to increased productivity. Exam¬ 
ples of these efforts can be found 
throughout General Mills’ businesses. 
During fiscal 1983; 

• The employees of Monet Jewelry in 
Providence, Rhode Island, redefined 
their jobs and working relationships in 
a cooperative effort that significantly 
improved efficiencies. 

• At Smiths Foods m Holland, efforts 
involving virtually every employee 
have conserved significant amounts of 
raw materials, packaging and employee 
time. 

• Efforts by Pennsylvania House 
employees in Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, 


have substantially improved operating 
efficiencies, and furniture dealers have 
noted quality improvements beyond 
the company’s already high standards. 

• As part of a long-range planning 
program, the Toy Group created an 
operations division to centralize world¬ 
wide production and distribution 
responsibilities. New efficiencies are 
aimed at improving return on sales 
significantly over time. 

The cumulative effect of these and 
other programs in fiscal 1983 led to 
over $5.5 million in improved utiliza¬ 
tion of the company’s resources. More 
important, the long-term changes in 
the quality of company and department 
communications promise greater bene¬ 
fits in the years ahead. 

The specialized skills of General 
Mills people in departments throughout 
the company have been used to 
improve operating efficiencies. For 
example: 

• Energy conservation programs have 
helped many operations and facilities 
offset rising energy costs. 



There are ways to improve any job, and no one knows a job better than the indi¬ 
vidual who performs it each day. In the Buffalo plant warehouse and throughout 
Qeneral Mills’ Package Foods Operations Division, programs are under way to 
better use each employee’s expertise to improve operating efficiency. For example, 
several wage employees in the Buffalo warehouse are serving on a quality improve¬ 
ment committee involving materials handled in their department. This long-term 
program is also designed to promote teamwork, support and communication at all 
levels. 
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• Studies conducted by the company’s 
distribution and transportation experts 
have resulted in improved customer 
service and significant cost savings for 
the company. 

• The Industrial Relations staff has 
developed and begun implementation 
of a program designed to assist oper¬ 
ating managers in maintaining a work 
climate that promotes both job satisfac¬ 
tion and performance. 

• Management and union representa¬ 
tives negotiated 21 multi-year 
contracts, all without work stoppage. 

Corporate Citizenship 
As a marketer of con .umer goods and 
services. General Mills has a responsi¬ 
bility for the quality and safety of its 
products, and for the integrity of the 
messages used to advertise or promote 
them. As a corporate citizen, the 
company has a broader responsibility. 
This includes support for the communi¬ 
ties where we do business, for assistance 
to educational and cultural institutions, 
and for active involvement with social 
service agencies and programs. 

General Mills encourages its 
employees to play an active role in 
their communities. Efforts are made to 
systematically match employee skills 
and interests with community needs. 
The effect of this program is to mobilize 
talented people at all levels of the 
company and challenge them to help in 
their area of special competence. 
General Mills employees play leader¬ 
ship roles in local United Way 
campaigns and economic education 
programs, serve as school board 
members and elected officials, and 
devote time to a wide variety of non¬ 
profit organizations. 

General Mills is also committed to 
innovation in corporate citizenship. 
During the past year, the company 
began a joint venture with the Wilder 
Foundation of St. Paul, Minnesota. 

This new venture, called ALTCARE, 
will develop and finance various health 
care alternatives for the elderly. The 
objective is to demonstrate that by 
pooling the resources of various health 
care providers, long-term care can be 
offered dependably and economically, 


forestalling nursing home confinement. 
A prototype service center will be 
established this fall. Based on its 
success, the concept will be replicated 
elsewhere. 

Nutrition 

General Mills has maintained a leadei- 
ship role in the fields of nutrition 
education and research for 20 years. 
Labeling on the company’s food pack¬ 
ages provides consumers with extensive 
nutrition information, and additional 
information is available upon request. 

A wide variety of publications and 
programs addressing nutrition topics are 
produced and made available to 
consumers, health care professionals 
and teachers. 

Gen-sral Mills also participates in the 
Second Harvest nationwide food bank 
system. This system provides food 
producers, growers and processors with 
a controlled outlet for wholesome 
product. The food banks then redis¬ 
tribute this food to emergency feeding 
programs and nonprofit organizations 
that offer meals to the needy. Since 
January 1982, Genera! Mills has given 


over 2.3 million pounds of food to the 
food bank system. 

Foundation Grants and Corporate 
Gifts 

Direct phtlanthrophy is an important 
element of corporate citizenship. The 
General Mills Foundation, the com¬ 
pany’s major philanthropic arm, made 
grants during fiscal 1983 that totaled 
$6.2 million. General Mills, Inc., and 
its subsidiaries provided an additional 
$2.1 million in contributions. 
According to the latest Conference 
Board survey, this level of giving ranks 
General Mills 37th among the largest 
United States corporate givers. 

The Foundation supports the 
nation’s colleges, universities and 
secondary schools through its employee 
gift-matching program. In fiscal 1983, 
employee gifts to 524 institutions in 45 
states were matched by the Foundation 
for a total contribution of $507,819, a 
25 percent increase over last year. 



Qeneral M ills supports a broad range of local organizations and programs. In 
Orlando, Florida, the Qeneral Mills Restaurant Qroup is actively involved u/ith the 
Center for Independent Living (CIL). This organization provides services to physi¬ 
cally disabled individuals, helping them to remain active in their community. One 
of the CIL’s goals is to build an apartment complex designed for disabled residents. 
The Restaurant Qroup has contributed to the building fund and employees have 
worked with the organization’s representatives to improve marketing and fund¬ 
raising skills. 
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TNANCIAL REVIEW 


J^JANAGEMENT DISCUL S JN OF FINANCIAL CONDITION AND RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 


The company’s performance in 1983 reflects the contin¬ 
uing strength of General Mills’ balance of consumer 
businesses and aggressive marketing efforts. Financial 
results were consistent with the achievement of longer- 
term goals. 

Financial Condition 

General Mills is committed to maintaining a strong 
balance sheet to insure access to short and long-term 
financing at a reasonable cost. The company manages 
its business within the leverage constraints of a strong 
‘A’ bond rating. During 1983, Moody’s raised its rating 
on General Mills’ outstanding sinking fund debentures 
to ‘Aa2’. Standard <St Poor’s rates these debentures ‘A + ’. 

As detailed on page 27, cash from General Mills’ 
operations was more than sufficient to fund the compa¬ 
ny’s growth in the current year and pay $92.7 million m 
dividends to shareholders. 


(In Millions) 

1983 

1982 

1981 

Cash from Operations 

$438.8 

$280.2 

$343.2 

Used for Investments 

(266.0) 

(293.7) 

(308.9) 

Dividends Paid 

(92.7) 

(82.3) 

(72.3) 

(Increase) decrease in 
cash balance 

(24.6) 

5.7 

_ 

Net used for (provided from) 

Financing Activities 

$ 55.5 

$(90.1) 

$(38.0) 


Total debt increased to $883 million in 1983 from 
$761 million in 1982 and $522 million in 1981. Year- 
end debt as a percent of capital in 1983 was 41.8 
percent, 3.6 percentage points higher than in 1982 and 
10.2 percentage points higher than the 1981 level. The 
higher level of debt in the most recent two years is 
caused by two factors, financing transactions relating to 
tax lease investments in 1983 and 1982, plus repurchase 
of the company’s stock in the most recent year. Fiscal 
1984 year-end debt as a percent of capital is expected to 
decline to under 35 percent as income tax cash flows are 
received from investments in tax leases and from the 
proceeds of the sale of certain company assets. 


The company’s net investment in tax leases under the 
Economic Recovery Tax Act totalled $227 million and 
$177 million as of May 29, 1983 and May 30, 1982, 
respectively. During fiscal 1983, approximately $200 
million was invested in tax leases while approximately 
$150 million of income tax cash flows was generated 
from tax leases. Income tax cash flows will allow 
recovery of $159 million m fiscal 1984, with a corre¬ 
sponding reduction in short-term debt. Excluding debt 
related to investments in tax leases, total debt as a 
percent of total capital was 34-8 percent in 1983 and 
32.2 percent in 1982. 

During 1983, General Mills’ Board raised the 
authorized ceiling for company shares held in the trea¬ 
sury to 3.5 million. Purchases relating to this authori¬ 
zation increased year-end balance sheet borrowings by 
$161 million. Treasury shares are to be used for 
management incentive plans, a newly adopted 
employee stock ownership plan, payments under 
performance earnings agreements and general corpo¬ 
rate purposes. As of May 29, 1983, General Mills had 
approximately 51.0 million shares of common stock 
issued. Of this total, 47.8 million shares were 
outstanding and 3.2 million shares were held in the 
Treasury. 

In July 1982, the company filed a shelf registration 
statement with the Securities and Exchange Commis¬ 
sion for up to $200 million in debt securities. Proceeds 
from three subsequent debt offerings of 2 to 5 year 
maturities raised $150 million and were used to reduce 
short-term debt and for other corporate purposes. 

During fiscal 1983, the company entered into a 
transaction involving the exchange of 239,331 shares 
of its common stock for $15 million of its long-term 
debt. The gain on this transaction increased fiscal 
1983 net earnings by $3.2 million. Retirement of 
long-term debt incr«.'. J ed 1982 and 1981 net earnings 
by $8.2 million and $3.3 million, respectively. 

Commercial paper borrowings continued as the prin¬ 
cipal external method of short-term financing. General 
Mills maintains bank credit fines to back up its 
outstanding commercial paper. As of May 29, 1983, 
unused credit lines were $348 million for domestic 
businesses and $58 million for foreign subsidiaries. 

Fiscal 1983 total short-term borrowings peaked in 
September at $504 million. Year-end short-term 
borrowings were $402 million, down $7 million from 
fiscal 1982 year-end total. 
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Capital expenditures in 1983 were $308 million, up 
$21 million from the $287 million spent last year. 
Capital expenditures have grown at a compound 
annual rate of 17.3 percent the past five years. Esti¬ 
mated 1984 capital expenditures will he $315 million. 
Approximately three quarters of this amount will 
support Consumer Foods and Restaurant growth proj¬ 
ects. It is anticipated that 1984 capital expenditures 
will be financed from internal cash flows. 

Results of Operations 

General Mills’ sales of $5.55 billion in fiscal 1983 
represent an increase of 4-5 percent over last year’s 
results. Reported 1982 and 1981 sales increased 9.5 
percent and 16.4 percent, respectively. Primary factors 
behind the declining rate of increase include moder¬ 
ating inflation; strengthening of the United States 
dollar, which reduced the rate of sales growth of inter¬ 
national operations; and the disposition of businesses 
that in 1982 had sales of $126.2 million. Sales of 
continuing businesses rose 7.0 percent in 1983. 

Net earnings of $245.1 million represent an increase 
of 8.7 percent over the prior year. In 1982 and 1981, 
net earnings rose 14.7 percent and 15.6 percent, 
respectively. Foreign exchange losses, primarily related 
to the devaluation of the Mexican peso, reduced 1983 
earnings by $16.1 million. Foreign exchange gains and 
losses m 1982 and 1981 were immaterial. 

General Mills’ 1983 return on average equity was 
19.9 percent, up from 19.1 percent and 18.4 percent 
the prior two years. Net earnings as a percent of sales 
increased to 4-4 percent, up from 4.2 percent and 4.1 
percent in the two previous years. 

A summary of operating results for General Mills’ 
five major business areas is found in Note Sixteen to 
the Consolidated Financial Statements: Segment 
Information. 

Operating profits for Consumer Foods, General 
Mills’ largest area, increased 2.0 percent to $268.2 
million in 1983. This follows gains of 20.8 percent 
and 3.4 percent in 1982 and 1981, respectively. Profits 
in 1983 were restrained by increased marketing 
spending in support of a significant number of new 
products, and by actions taken to meet competitive 
initiatives. Consumer Foods also had a LIFO inventory 
charge to earnings compared with a credit last year. 


Restaurant operating profits in 1983 were $80.0 
million, a gain of 1 percent. Operating profits grew 
5.2 percent and 42.9 percent in the two previous 
years. Profit growth for the most recent two years was 
restrained by development spending to support newer 
concepts and by the recessionary economy, which 
slowed customer traffic. 

Toy Group operating profits grew 32.1 percent to 
$104.6 million in 1983, following gains of 12.2 
percent and 17.5 percent in 1982 and 1981, respec¬ 
tively. In 1983, growth momentum was provided by 
new products and improved results in Europe. These 
strengths helped overcome a softening in some tradi¬ 
tional toy and game categories and sharp declines in 
the Toy Group’s Mexican operation. Toys also had a 
LIFO inventory credit. 

Fashion operating profits in 1983 were $75.9 
million, down 25.4 percent from the prior year but up 
by 74 percent over the profits of three years ago. 
Operating profits grew 16.2 percent and 100.2 percent 
in the previous two years. The 1983 profit decline 
reflects lower sales and higher expenses in the gener¬ 
ally weak retailing climate that prevailed. 

Specialty Retailing 1983 operating profits of $16.1 
million compare with the prior year’s restated loss of 
$11.9 million, which included a $17.4 million disposi¬ 
tion charge. The 1983 improvement primarily reflects 
the elimination of losses related to the divested collec¬ 
tible businesses. Operating profits in 1981 were $13.2 
million. 

Improved asset turnover and declining short-term 
interest rates during fiscal 1983 led to a 21.8 percent 
($16.4 million) decline m interest expense. The 1983 
effective tax rate was 40.2 percent, down from 44.6 
percent and 47.5 percent in 1982 and 1981, respec¬ 
tively. The lower 1983 rate was due primarily to 
certain tax benefits on foreign operations and the 
adoption of an employee stock ownership plan. 

Comments relating to inflation begin on page 36. 
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J^EPORT OF MANAGEMENT RESPONSIBILITIES 

The management of General Mills, Inc., includes 
corporate executives, operating managers, controllers 
and other personnel working full-time on company 
business. Such management is responsible for the fair¬ 
ness and accuracy of the company’s financial state¬ 
ments. The statements have been prepared in 
accordance with generally accepted accounting princi¬ 
ples, using management’s best estimates and judgments 
where appropriate. The financial information elsewhere 
in this report is consistent with the statements. 

Management has established a system of internal 
control which it believes provides reasonable assurance 
that in all material respects assets are maintained and 
accounted for in accordance with management’s author¬ 
izations, and transactions are recorded accurately on the 
company’s books. 

The company’s internal audit program is designed for 
constant evaluation of the adequacy and effectiveness of 
the internal controls. Audits measure adherence to 
established policies and procedures. The company’s 
formally stated and communicated policies demand high 
ethical standards of employees. 

The Audit Committee of the Board of Directors is 
composed solely of outside directors. The committee 


meets periodically with management, internal auditors 
and independent public accountants to review the work 
of each and to satisfy itself that the respective parties 
are properly discharging their responsibilities. Indepen¬ 
dent public accountants, internal auditors and the 
controller have full and free access to the Audit 
Committee at any time. 

Peat, Marwick, Mitcheli <St Co., independent certi¬ 
fied public accountants, are retained to examine the 
financial statements. Their opinion follows. 

H. B. Atwater, Jr. 

Chairman of the Board of Directors and 
Chief Executive Officer 

ntlJt //. ( JM* 

Mark H. Willes 
Executive Vice President and 
Chief Financial Officer 


^JDITORS’ REPORT 

The Stockholders and the Board of Directors of 
General Mills, Inc.: 


We have examined the consolidated balance sheets of 
General Mills, Inc. and subsidiaries as of May 29, 1983 
and May 30, 1982 and the related consolidated state¬ 
ments of income, retained earnings and changes m 
financial position for each of the years in the three-year 
period ended May 29, 1983. Our examinations were 
made in accordance with generally accepted auditing 
standards and, accordingly, included such tests of the 
accounting records and such other auditing procedures 
as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the aforementioned consolidated 
financial statements present fairly the financial position 
of General Mills, Inc. and subsidiaries at May 29, 1983 


and May 30, 1982 and the results of their operations 
and the changes in their financial position for each of 
the years m the three-year period ended May 29, 1983, 
in conformity with generally accepted accounting prin¬ 
ciples consistently applied during the period except for 
the change in 1982, with which we concur, in the 
method of accounting for foreign currency translation as 
described in note 1 to the consolidated financial 
statements. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
July 22, 1983 
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^CONSOLIDATED STATEMENTS OF INCOME 

.General Mills, Inc., and Subsidiaries 


Fiscal Year Ended 


(Amounts in Millions, Except Per Share Data) 

May 29, 1983 
(52 Weeks) 

May 30, 1982 
(52 Weeks) 

May 31, 1981 
(53 Weeks) 

Sales 

$5,550.8 

$5,312.1 

$4,852.4 

Costs and Expenses: 

Cost of sales, exclusive of items below 

3,123.3 

3,081.6 

2,936.9 

Selling, general and administrative expenses 

1,831.6 

1,635.5 

1,384.0 

Depreciation and amortization expenses 

127.5 

113.2 

99.5 

Interest expense 

58.7 

75.1 

57.6 

Total Costs and Expenses 

5,141.1 

4,905.4 

4,478.0 

Earnings before Income Taxes 

409.7 

406.7 

374.4 

Income Taxes 

(164.6) 

(181.2) 

(177.8) 

Net Earnings 

$ 245.1 

$ 225.5 

$ 196.6 

Earnings per Share 

$ 4.89 

$ 4.46 

$ 3.90 

Average Number of Common Shares 

50.1 

50.6 

50.4 


^CONSOLIDATED STATEMENTS OF RETAINED EARNINGS 


Fiscal Year Ended 


(Amounts in Millions, Except Per Share Data) 

May 29, 1983 
(52 Weeks) 

May 30, 1982 
(52 Weeks) 

May 31, 1981 
(53 Weeks) 

Retained Earnings at Beginning of Year 

$1,085.2 

$ 942.0 

$817-7 

Add net earnings 

245.1 

225.5 

196.6 

Deduct dividends of $1.84 per share 
in 1983, $1.64 per share in 1982 
and $1.44 per share in 1981 

(92.7) 

(82.3) 

(72.3) 

Retained Earnings at End of Year 

$1,237.6 

$1,085.2 

$942.0 


See accompanying notes to consolidated financial statements. 
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/CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEETS 

l General Mills, Inc , and Subsidiaries 

Assets 



(In Millions) 

May 29, 1983 

May 30. 1982 


Current Assets: 


Cash and short-term investments 

$ 58.0 

$ 33.4 

Receivables, less allowance for doubtful 

accounts of $16.6 in 1983 and $16.0 in 1982 

468.3 

408.6 

Inventories 

632.8 

660.6 

Investment in tax leases 

159.1 

124.9 

Prepaid expenses 

39.9 

31.5 


Total Current Assets 

1,358.1 

1,259.0 

Land, Buildings and Equipment, at cost: 



Land 

123.2 

105.4 

Buildings 

651.7 

560.5 

Equipment 

868.1 

762.2 

Construction in progress 

122.0 

124.0 

Total Land, Buildings and Equipment 

1,765.0 

1,552.1 

1-ess accumulated depreciation 

(567.5) 

(498.0) 

Net Land, Buildings and Equipment 

1,197.5 

1,054.1 

Other Assets: 



Intangible assets, principally goodwill 

187.3 

198.0 

Investments and miscellaneous assets 

201.0 

190.6 

Total Other Assets 

388.3 

388.6 

Total Assets 

$2,943.9 

$2,701.7 


Liabilities and Stockholders* Equity 


Current Liabilities: 



Accounts payable 

$ 410.1 

$ 333.1 

Current portion of long-term debt 

17.5 

20.0 

Notes payable 

401.9 

409.2 

Accrued taxes 

78.0 

68.9 

Accrued payroll 

111.4 

96.7 

Other current liabilities 

103.6 

120.4 

Total Current Liabilities 

1,122.5 

1,048.3 

Long-Term Debt 

464.0 

331.9 

Deferred Income Taxes 

88.5 

46.0 

Other Liabilities and Deferred Credits 

41.5 

43.3 

Total Liabilities 

1,716.5 

1,469.5 

Stockholders’ Equity: 



Common stock 

217.9 

206.6 

Retained earnings 

1,237.6 

1,085.2 

Less common stock in treasury, at cost 

(163.3) 

(19.5) 

Cumulative foreign currency adiustment 

(64.8) 

(40.1) 

Total Stockholders’ Equity 

1,227.4 

1,232.2 

Total Liabilities and Stockholders’ Equity 

$2,943.9 

$2,701.7 


Sec accompanying notes, to consolidated financial statements. 
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^CONSOLIDATED STATEMENTS OF CHANGES IN FINANCIAL POSITION 

£ General Mills, Inc., and Subsidiaries 

Fiscal Year Ended 


(In Millions) 

May 29, 1983 

May 30. 1982 

May 31, 1981 


('52 Weeks) 

(52 Weeks) 

(53 Weeks) 

Funds Provided from (Used for) Operations: 

Net earnings 

$245.1 

$ 225.5 

$ 196.6 

Depreciation and amortization 

127.5 

113.2 

99.5 

Provision for losses on disposi ions 

_ 

33.8 

— 

Deferred income taxes and other 

29.0 

(5.2) 

21.7 

Working capital provided from operations 

401.6 

367.3 

317.8 

(Increase) decrease in working capital 

37.2 

(87.1) 

25.4 

Cash Provided from Operations 

438.8 

280.2 

343.2 

Funds Provided from (Used for) Investment Activities: 

Purchase of land, buildings and equipment 

(308.0) 

(287.3) 

(246.6) 

Purchase price of businesses acquired, 

net of cash received 

(1.1) 

(9.3) 

(81.0) 

Cash provided from disposal of land, 

buildings and equipment 

19.0 

12.5 

11.5 

Proceeds from dispositions 

10.7 

24.8 

11.9 

Other 

13.4 

(34.4) 

(4.7) 

Net Cash Used for Investment Activities 

(266.0) 

(293.7) 

(308.9) 

Funds Used for Dividends 

(92.7) 

(82.3) 

(72.3) 

Funds Provided from (Used for) Financing Activities: 

Issuance of long-term debt 

164.1 

69.1 

37.0 

Common stock issued 

28.9 

19.6 

23.0 

Increase (decrease) in notes payable 

(6.8) 

263.1 

64.6 

Reduction of long-term debt 

(31.5) 

(62.7) 

(64.0) 

Purchase of treasury stock 

(161.4) 

(22.5) 

(22.6) 

Investment in tax leases 

(200.6) 

(236.5) 

— 

Income tax cash flows from tax leases 

151.8 

60.0 

— 

Net Cash Provided from (Used for) Financing Activities 

(55.5) 

90.1 

38.0 

Net Increase (Decrease) in Cash and Short-Term Investments 

24.6 

(5.7) 

— 

Cash and Short-Term Investments at Beginning of Year 

33.4 

39.1 

39.1 

Cash and Short-Term Investments at End of Year 

$ 58.0 

$ 33.4 

$ 39.1 


(Increase) decrease in working capital: 

Receivables 

$ (73.4) 

$ (42.8) 

$ (10.3) 

Inventories 

4.0 

(77.0) 

(38.5) 

Prepaid expenses 

(1.6) 

(1.9) 

(2.9) 

Accrued taxes 

16.8 

(14.2) 

(2.0) 

Accounts payable and other current liabilities 

91.4 

48.8 

79.1 

(Increase) decrease in working capital 

$ 37.2 

$ (87.1) 

$ 25.4 


Sec accompanying notes to consolidated financial statements. 
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N otes to consolidated financial statements 

General Mills, Inc., and Subsidiaries 


Note One: Summary of Significant Accounting Policies 

A. Principles of Consolidation 

The consolidated financial statements include the 
following domestic and foreign operations: (1) parent 
company and 100% owned subsidiaries; (2) majority- 
owned subsidiaries; and (3) General Mills’ investment 
in and share of net earnings or losses of 20-50% owned 
companies. 

The fiscal years of foreign operations generally end in 
April. 

B. Land, Buildings, Equipment and Depreciation 
Buildings and equipment are depreciated over estimated 
useful lives ranging from 3-50 years primarily using the 
straight-line method. Accelerated depreciation methods 
are generally used for income tax purposes. 

When an item is sold or retired, the accounts are 
relieved of cost and the related accumulated deprecia¬ 
tion; and the resultant gains and losses, if any, are 
recognized. 

C. Capitalization of Construction Interest 

The Company capitalizes interest costs related to 
certain construction projects. This capitalization 
decreased interest expense by $7.8 million, $7.8 million 
and $6.0 million in fiscal years 1983, 1982 and 1981, 
respectively. 

D. Inventories 

Inventories are valued at the lower of cost or market. 
Certain domestic inventories are valued using the LIFO 
method, while other inventories are generally valued 
using the FIFO method. 

E. Amortization of Intangibles 

Goodwill represents the difference between purchase 
prices of acquired companies and the related fair values 
of net assets acquired and accounted for by the purchase 
method of accounting. Any goodwill acquired after 
October, 1970, is amortized on a straight-line basis over 
not more than 40 years. 

The costs of patents, copyrights and other intangible 
assets are amortized evenly over their estimated useful 
lives. Most of these costs were incurred through 
purchases of businesses. 

Annually, the Audit Committee of the Board of 
Directors reviews goodwill and other intangibles. At its 
meeting on April 25, 1983, the Board of Directors 
confirmed that the remaining amounts of these assets 
have continuing value. 


F. Research and Development 

All expenditures for research and development are 
charged against earnings in the year incurred. The 
charges for fiscal 1983, 1982 and 1981 were $60.6 
million, $53.8 million and $45.4 million, respectively. 

G. Income Taxes 

Income taxes include deferred income taxes which 
result from timing differences between earnings for 
financial reporting and tax purposes. Investment tax 
cred-ts are reflected as reductions of income taxes in the 
year eligible purchases are placed in service. 

H. Earnings Per Share 

In fiscal 1983, earnings per share was determined by 
dividing net earnings by the weighted average number 
of common shares outstanding during the year. 

Common share equivalents were not material. For years 
prior to fiscal 1983, earnings per share was determined 
by dividing net earnings by the weighted average 
number of common shares and common share equiva¬ 
lents outstanding during the year. 

I. Foreign Currency Translation 

In fiscal 1982, the company changed its method of 
accounting for foreign currency translation by adopting 
Statement No. 52 cf the Financial Accounting Stan¬ 
dards Board. Prior years were not restated. 

Accordingly, assets and liabilities are now trans¬ 
lated using the exchange rates in effect at the balance 
sheet date. Results of operations are translated using 
the average exchange rates prevailing throughout the 
period. For fiscal 1981, depreciation and cost of sales 
were translated by the historical method. 

Local currencies are considered the functional 
currencies of the company’s foreign operations, 
except for Mexican operations. Effective with the 
third quarter of fiscal 1983, Mexican operations use 
the U.S. dollar as the functional currency, since 
Mexico is considered hyperinflationary. 

Translation effects for operations not considered to 
be hyperinflationary are accumulated as part of the 
cumulative foreign currency adjustment in stock¬ 
holders’ equity. Translation effects for hyperinfla¬ 
tionary operations and gains and losses from foreign 
currency transactions are generally included in net 
earnings for the period. In fiscal 1981, all translation 
effects were charged to operations. 
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Note Two: Foreign Currency Translation 


The following is an analysis of the changes in the cumu- 
lative foreign currency adjustment equity account: 


(In Millions) 

Fiscal Year 
1983 1982 

Balance, beginning of year 

$40.1 

$11.1 

Adjustments during the year, net of 



applicable income taxes of $.5 m 



1983 and $5.1 in 1982 

24.7 

29.0 

Balance, end of year 

$64.8 

$40.1 


Foreign currency after-tax losses included in net earn¬ 
ings for fiscal year 1983 were $16.1 million ($.32 per 
share). Foreign currency gains and losses were imma¬ 
terial for fiscal years 1982 and 1981. The fiscal year 
1983 loss included $12.5 million ($.25 per share) 
related to the devaluation of the Mexican peso. 


Note Three: Acquisitions 

Following are the cash and common stock costs of 
acquisitions and increased ownership in partially-owned 
companies, and additional payments under performance 
earnings agreements: _ 


(Dollars in Millions) 

1983 

Fiscal Year 

1982 

1981 

Acquisitions and increased 
ownership in partially- 
owned companies. 

Cash 

$2.0 

$ 9 

$62.9 

Shares 

— 

248,275 

680,562 

Performance earnings 
payments: 

Shares 

27,400 


92,807 


Sales, costs and earnings of acquired businesses are 
included in results of operations from the dates of acqui¬ 
sition. Consolidated sales and earnings would have been 
affected by immaterial amounts had the acquisitions 
been made at the beginning of the respective fiscal 
years. 


Note Four: Inventories 


The components of year-end 

inventories are as 

follows: 

(In Millions) 

May 29, 
1983 

May 30, 
1982 

Raw materials, work in 
process, finished 
goods and supplies. 

Valued at LIFO 

Valued primarily at FIFO 

$219.2 

413.6 

$220 1 
440.5 

Total inventories 

$632.8 

$660 6 


If the FIFO method of inventory accounting had 
been used in place of LIFO, inventories would have 
been $79.7 million and $75.5 million higher than 
reported at May 29, 1983 and May 30, 1982, respec¬ 
tively. Reported earnings per share would have been 
higher by $.04 m 1983, $.02 in 1982 and $.13 in 1981. 
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Note Five: Investments in Tax Leases 
Net investments in tax lease transactions as of May 29, 
1983 and May 30, 1982 were $227.3 million and 
$176.5 million, respectively. The company purchased 
certain income tax items from other companies through 
these transactions. $159.1 million of the 1983 net 
investment balance will be recovered through income 


tax cash flows during fiscal 1984 and is classified as a 
current asset. The remaining investment is included in 
investments and miscellaneous assets and will be recov¬ 
ered in fiscal 1985. 

These transactions had no material effect on net 
earnings or the effective income tax rate. 


Note Six: Short-Term Borrowings 


The components of notes 

payable are as follows: 


(In Millions) 

May 29, 

May 30, 


1983 

1982 

Banks 

$ 70.2 

S 85 0 

U.S. commercial paper 

330.9 

321.3 

Miscellaneous 

.8 

2.9 

Total 

$401.9 

$409.2 


Note Seven: Long-Term Debt 

(In Millions) 

May 29, 

May 30, 


1983 

1982 

9%% sinking fund debentures, 



due March 1, 2009 

$113.3 

$113.3 

8% sinking fund debentures, 
due February 15, 1999 

8%% sinking fund debentures, 

48.5 

55.5 

due October 15, 1995 

44.7 

52.7 

Zero coupon notes, yield 14%%, $102.5 
due June 30, 1991 

Zero coupon notes, yield 13.3%, $100 due 

32.8 

28.5 

January 4, 1988 

55.3 

— 

12%% notes due August 15, 1985 

50.0 

— 

10%% notes due October 15, 1984 

Other, no individual item larger than 

50.0 

— 

$16 7 

86.9 

101 9 


481.5 

351.9 

Less amounts due w ithin one Near 

(17.5) 

(20 0) 

Total long-term debt 

$464.0 

$331.9 


To ensure the availability of funds during the year, 
the company maintained bank credit lines sufficient to 
cover its outstanding commercial paper. At May 29, 
1983, the company had $348.0 million of such domestic 
lines available. These lines are on a fee-paid basis. As of 
May 29, 1983, foreign subsidiaries had $58.0 million of 
unused credit lines. The amount of the credit lines and 
the cost thereof are generally renegotiated each year. 


In fiscal 1983, the company exchanged 239,331 
shares of its stock held in treasury for $15 million of 
its sinking fund debentures. This transaction increased 
fiscal 1983 net earnings by $3.2 million ($.06 per 
share). In fiscal 1982, the company satisfied the future 
requirements of certain of its sinking fund debentures 
through the deposit of U.S. and prime-rated obliga¬ 
tions in an irrevocable trust and refinanced $36 
million of its sinking fund debentures through the 
placement of zero coupon notes. These transactions 
increased fiscal 1982 net earnings by $8.2 million 
($.16 per share) In fiscal 1981, a refinancing of notes 
with a face value of $30 million increased net earnings 
by $3.3 million ($.07 per share). 

The sinking fund and principal payments due on 
long-term debt are (in millions) $17.5, $60.1, $57.2, 
$7.4 and $61.3 in fiscal years ending 1984, 1985, 

1986, 1987 and 1988, respectively. 
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Note Eight: Changes in Capital Stock 

(Dollars in Millions) _$ 0.75 Par Value Common Stock (70,000,000 Shares Authorized) 


Issued _ In Treasury 



Shares 

Amount 

Shares 

Amount 

Balance at May 25, 1980 

50,518,612 

$197.0 

288,412 

$ 7.4 

Stock option and profit sharing plans 

48.594 

1.2 

(21,571) 

(.5) 

Shares issued for acquisitions 

— 

(1.6) 

(773,369) 

(22.9) 

Shares repurchased on open market 

— 

— 

724.840 

22.6 

Balance at May 31, 1981 

50,567,206 

196.6 

218,312 

6.6 

Stock option and profit sharing plans 

293,319 

9.4 

(31,674) 

(.9) 

Shares issued for acquisitions 

— 

6 

(248,275) 

(8.4) 

Shares issued—other 

— 

— 

(9,232) 

(-3) 

Shares repurchased on open market 

— 

— 

645,895 

22.5 

Balance at May 30, 1982 

50,860,525 

206 6 

575,026 

19.5 

Stock option, profit sharing, and employee stock ownership plans 

177,808 

7.9 

(188,695) 

(7.8) 

Shares issued for acquisitions 

— 

.1 

(27,400) 

(1.0) 

Shares issued for debentures 

— 

3.2 

(239,331) 

(8.5) 

Shares issued —other 

— 

.1 

(8,754) 

(.3) 

Shares repurchased on open market 

— 

— 

3,127,414 

161.4 

Balance at May 29, 1983 

51,038,333 

$217.9 

3,238,260 

$163.3 

Cumulative preferred stock of 5,000,000 shares, 
without par value, is authorized but unissued. 

The Board of Directors has authorized management 
to repurchase from time to time common stock for its 
treasury, provided that the number in the treasury 
shall not exceed 3,500,000 shares. 

Shares of common stock 
the following purposes: 

Stock options outstanding 

Stock options available for grant 
Incentive plans 

are potentially issuable for 

Number of Shares 
as of May 29, 1983 
1,703,644 
493,350 
48,177 


Note Nine: Stock Options 

Options for a total of 493,350 shares are available for 
grant to officers and key employees under the company’s 
1980 stock option plan, under which grants may be 
made until October 1, 1984. The options may be 
granted subject to approval of the Compensation 
Committee of the Board of Directors, at a price of not 
less than 100% of the fair market value on the date the 
option is granted. 

Options now outstanding include some granted under 
the 1970 and 1975 option plans under which no further 
options may be granted. The 1970 and 1975 plans both 
provide for expiration of options within ten years after 
date of grant. 

The 1975 plan permitted the granting of stock appre¬ 
ciation rights (SAR’s) in tandem with some options 
granted to certain individuals. Upon exercise of an 
SAR, the option for a corresponding number of shares 
of stock is cancelled and the holder receives in cash or 
stock an amount equal to the appreciation between the 
option price and the market value of the stock on the 
date of exercise. This amount may not exceed the 


Information on stock options is shown in the following 
table: 



Shares 

Average Option 
Price Per Share 

Granted 

1983 

464,750 

$45.45 

1982 

205,500 

34.50 

1981 

453,500 

26.25 

Exercised- 

1983 

220,318 

$27.87 

1982 

293,319 

27.25 

1981 

48,594 

25.01 

Expired: 

1983 

74,665 

$27.98 

1982 

62,953 

28.25 

1981 

385,458 

30.57 

Outstanding at year-end. 

1983 

1,703,644 

$33.12 

1982 

1,533,877 

28 38 

1981 

1,684.649 

27.43 

Exercisable at year-end. 

1983 

966,058 

$28.01 

1982 

1,047.869 

27.78 

1981 

1,165,582 

27.97 
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option price. On May 29, 1983, there were 178,587 
SAR’s outstanding. The weighted average option price 
of the related stock options was $29.07. 

The 1980 plan permits the granting of performance 
units corresponding to stock options granted. The value 
of performance units will be determined by return on 
equity and growth in earnings per share measured 
against preset goals over three-year performance 


periods. After a performance period, holders may elect 
to receive the value of performance units as an alterna¬ 
tive to exercising corresponding stock options. On May 
29, 1983, there were 762,985 outstanding options with 
corresponding performance units or performance unit 
accounts. 


Note Ten: Employees’ Retirement Plans 
The company and many of its subsidiaries have retire¬ 
ment plans covering most employees. Company contri¬ 
butions to these plans, which are expensed and funded 
on a current basis, were $53.6 million in 1983, $39.5 
million in 1982 and $34.2 million in 1981. 

Most plans provide for retirement benefits based on 
employees’ length of service and earnings (defined 
benefit plans). Company contributions to such plans are 
determined by independent actuaries. The following 
table contains aggregated information about defined 
benefit plans, determined as of January 1, 1983 and 
January 1, 1982 for the principal plans: 


(In Millions) 

1983 

1982 

Net plan assets available for benefits 

$384 

$323 

Actuarial present value of accumulated benefits. 
Vested 

Non-Vested 

$279 

28 

$269 

23 

Total 

$307 

$292 


Actuarial present values of accumulated benefits were 
determined using discount rates established by the 
Pension Benefit Guaranty Corporation (PBGC) for 
valuing plan benefits. The PBGC rates ranged from 4% 
to 10% for 1983 and 4% to 10.5% for 1982, with the 
latter of each range being the principal rate. 

In fiscal 1983, the company adopted an employee 
stock ownership plan. Company contributions to the 
plan expensed in fiscal 1983 were $12.1 million 
(included in the $53.6 million above) of which approxi¬ 
mately $8.7 million was contributed substantially in the 
form of 169,109 shares of common stock. The company 
receives an equivalent federal income tax credit as a 
result of the contribution. 

A few plans provide for benefits based on accumu¬ 
lated contributions and investment income (defined 
contribution plans). Such plans, including the newly 
established employee stock ownership plan, had net 
assets of $167 million at May 29, 1983. 


Note Eleven: Profit-Sharing Plans 
General Mills has profit-sharing plans to provide incen¬ 
tives to key individuals who have the greatest oppor¬ 
tunity to contribute to current earnings and successful 
future operations. 

These plans were approved by the Board of Directors 
upon recommendation of the Compensation 
Committee. The awards under these plans depend on 


profit performance in relation to pre-established goals. 
The plans are administered by the Compensation 
Committee, which consists of Directors who are not 
members of General Mills’ management. Profit-sharing 
expense, including performance unit accruals, was 
$10.0 million in 1983, $10.0 million in 1982 and $8.6 
million in 1981. 
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Note Twelve: Income Taxes 


The components of earnings before income taxes and 
the income taxes thereon are as follows: 


(In Millions) 

1983 

Fiscal Year 
1982 

1981 

Earnings before income taxes. 
U.S. 

Outside U.S. 

$374.7 

35.0 

$356.8 

49.9 

$344.8 

29.6 

Total earnings before 
income taxes 

$409.7 

$406.7 

$374.4 

Income taxes. 

Current. 

Federal taxes 

$111.4 

$136.7 

$136.2 

U S. investment tax 
credit 

State and local taxes 
Foreign taxes 

(13.6) 

18.8 

15.9 

(13 9) 
22.1 
24.1 

(10.5) 

19.8 

15.6 

Total current income 

Deferred income taxes 

132.5 

32.1 

169.0 

12.2 

161.1 
16 7 

Total income taxes 

$164.6 

$181.2 

$177.8 


Total current income taxes charged to income in 
1983 and 1982 reflect the amounts attributable to the 
company’s operations and have not been materially 
affected by tax leases. Actual current taxes payable on 
fiscal 1983 and fiscal 1982 operations were reduced by 
approximately $175 million and $130 million, respec¬ 
tively, due to the effect of tax leases. These tax benefits 
are temporary in nature and do not affect taxes for 
income statement purposes since the amount of benefits 
(net of the consideration paid to the sellers) will be 
repaid to the government in future years over the terms 
of the leases. 

Deferred income taxes result from timing differences 
in the recognition of revenue and expense for tax and 


Note Thirteen: Leases 


An analysis of rent expense by property leased, follows: 


(In Millions) 

1983 

Fiscal Year 
1982 

1981 

Retail and restaurant space 

$26.9 

$20.3 

$14.8 

Office space 

9.9 

8.5 

7.4 

Computers 

8.5 

7 7 

7.2 

Warehousing 

9.1 

7 9 

6 6 

Transportation and all other 

10.7 

15.9 

12.9 

Total rent expense 

$65.1 

$60.3 

$48.9 


Some leases require payment of property taxes, insur¬ 
ance and maintenance costs in addition to the rent 
payments. Contingent and escalation rent in excess of 


financial statement purposes. The tax effects of these 
differences are as follows: 


(In Millions) 


Fiscal Year 



1983 

1982 

1981 

Installment sales 

$ 2.1 

$13.3 

$13.4 

Depreciation 

15.3 

9.8 

5.9 

Interest 

9.1 

8 3 

2.8 

Provision for losses on 




dispositions 

9.4 

(9.7) 

— 

Other 

(3.81 

1 (9.5) 

(5.4) 

Total deferred income 




taxes 

$32.1 

$12.2 

$16 7 

The following table reconciles the U.S. statutory 


income tax rate with the effective income tax rate: 




Fiscal Year 



1983 1982 

1981 

U.S. statutory rate 


46.0% 46.0% 

46.0% 

U.S. investment tax credit 


(3.3) (3.4) 

(2.8) 

Credit for employee stock owr 

lership plan 

(1.6) — 

— 

State and local income taxes. 

net of 



Federal tax benefits 


2.8 2.9 

2.9 

Other 


(3.7) (.9) 

1.4 

Effective income tax rate 


40.2% 44.6% 

47.5% 


Unremitted earnings for foreign operations 
amounting to $89.2 million are expected by manage¬ 
ment to be permanently reinvested. Accordingly, no 
provision has been made for additional foreign or U.S. 
taxes which would be payable if such earnings were to 
be remitted to the parent company as dividends. 


minimum rent payments totaled approximately $3.0 
million in fiscal 1983, $3.2 million in fiscal 1982 and 
$3.2 million in fiscal 1981. Sublease income netted m 
rent expense was insignificant. 

Noncancelable future lease commitments are (in 
millions) $47.1 in 1984, $42.2 in 1985, $37.1 in 1986, 
$33.8 in 1987, $31.7 in 1988 and $208.2 after 1988, or 
a cumulative total of $400.1. Of this total, restaurant 
and retail leases account for 65%. 
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Note Fourteen: Dispositions and Redeployment Program 

Fiscal 1982 selling, general and administrative expenses 
included a $33.8 million pre-tax charge in connection 
with the disposition of certain assets that did not fit 
well with the company’s ongoing strategy. Operations 
involved represented less than 2.5% of 1982 sales and 
operationally had an insignificant impact on 1982 
earnings. These dispositions have been substantially 
completed during fiscal 1983. Theie were no additional 
dispositions completed during fiscal 1983. 

Management continues its process of studying rede¬ 
ployment of certain assets to better fit strategy and 
improve returns. In this regard, on July 12, 1983 the 
company completed the sale of the net assets of the 
Tom’s Foods Division (a snack foods operation) to 


Rowntree Mackintosh (an English confectionery 
company) for $215 million in cash. In fiscal 1983, 

Tom’s Foods accounted for approximately 4% of total 
sales and 6% of total operating profits (pre-tax earnings 
excluding corporate unallocated items). 

During fiscal 1984, in addition to the Tom’s Foods 
sale, management is considering other actions under the 
redeployment program which will result in charges to 
net earnings. It is expected that the combined program 
will result in a net gain, due mainly to a gain on sale of 
Tom’s Foods. The final net impact on earnings of the 
redeployment program is not yet known, as manage¬ 
ment has not completed its analysis. 


Note Fifteen: Litigation and Claims 

In management’s opinion, there are no claims or litiga- could have a significant effect on the consolidated 
tion pending at May 29, 1983, the outcome of which financial position of General Mills, Inc. 


Note Sixteen: Segment Information (a) (b) 







(In Millions) 

Consumer 

Foods Restaurants 

Tovs 

Fashion 

Specialty 
Retailing 
and Other 

Unallocated 

Corporate 

Items (c) 

Consoli¬ 

dated 

Total 

Sales 

1983 

$2,792.6 

$984.5 

$728.3 

$616.3 

$429.1 


$5,550.8 

1982 

2,707.4 

839.4 

654.8 

657.3 

453.2 


5,312.1 

1981 

2.514.6 

704 0 

674 3 

580.5 

379.0 


4,852.4 

1980 

2,218.8 

525.7 

647.0 

422.5 

356.3 


4,170.3 

1979 

2,062 4 

436.3 

583.9 

360.4 

302.0 


3,745.0 

Operating Profits 

1983 

268.2 

80.0 

104.6 

75.9 

16.1 

$(135.1) 

409.7 

1982 

263.0(a) 

79 2 

79 2 

101.7 

(11 - 9)(a 

) (104.5) (a) 

406.7 

1981 

217.7 

75.3 

70 6 

87.5 

13.2 

(89.9) 

374 4 

1980 

210 5 

52 7 

60.1 

43.7 

26.4 

176 8) 

316.6 

1979 

193 2(d) 

41 5 

55 7 

20 3 

19.7 

(66.5) 

263 9 

Identifiable Assets 

1983 

983.8 

572.7 

450.9 

346.7 

"38.8 

351.0 

2,943.9 

1982 

918 4 

495 0 

403.6 

361.i 

239.9 

263.1 

2,701.7 

1981 

841 1 

379.0 

401.8 

323.9 

239.3 

116 2 

2,301.3 

1980 

761 1 

209 1 

441.2 

231 2 

181.6 

128 2 

2,012.4 

1979 

680.5 

217 3 

367 9 

241.2 

154 7 

167 6 

1,835.2 

Capital Expenditures 

1983 

123.8 

107.6 

39.3 

17.3 

17.1 

2.9 

308.0 

1982 

96 2 

122.4 

30.6 

13 4 

21.8 

2 9 

287.3 

1981 

95.7 

85 1 

28 6 

14.4 

19.2 

3.6 

246.6 

1980 

80 6 

49 8 

34 7 

5.2 

19.3 

6.9 

196 5 

1979 

68 9 

31.0 

25.8 

9 8 

13.1 

5.5 

154.1 

Depreciation Expense 

1983 

51.9 

30.6 

22.8 

6.2 

9.1 

1.7 

122.3 

1982 

40 6 

24.4 

20 7 

6 0 

7 7 

1 6 

107.0 

1981 

40 6 

19 7 

22.9 

5.0 

5 2 

1.7 

95 1 

1980 

33.6 

14.3 

19.2 

5.9 

4.1 

2.8 

77 9 

1979 

31 9 

11 9 

18 8 

3.7 

3.2 

1.0 

70.5 
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Sales 

1983 $5,049.5 $219.6 $262.6 $19.1 $5,550.8 

1982 4,783.1 248.7 259.1 21.2 5,312.1 

1981 4,300.6 223.3 307.9 20.6 4,852.4 

1980 3,649.2 191.9 308.5 20.7 4,170.3 

1979 _ 3,187.5 _ 161.8 _ 377.8 _17 1 9_ 3.745.C 

Operating Profits 

1983 490.9 36.4 15.4 2.1 $(135.1) 409.7 

1982 459.9(a) 41 3 7 4 2.6 (104.5)(a) 406.7 

1981 422.3 31.6 7.0 3.4 (89.9) 374.4 

1980 366.5 20.4 3.9 2.6 (76.8) 316.6 

1979 _ 298.3 _16_6_ 14.2(d) _L3_ (66.5) _ 263.5 

Identifiable Assets 

1983 2,303.7 112.1 165.6 11.5 351.0 2,943.9 

1982 2,147.9 120.8 157.6 12.3 263.1 2,701.7 

1981 1,876.2 124 3 176.0 8.6 116.2 2,301.3 

1980 1,561.1 118.9 189.6 14.6 128.2 2,012.4 

1979 _ 1,384.2 _9T6_ 172.6 13.2 _16T6_ 1,835.2 

(a) In Fiscal 1982, provision for estimated losses on dispositions pending as of Mav 30, 1982 was chaiged to Unallocated Corporate expense. 
These dispositions are now substantially completed and the estimated losses have been reclassified for 1982 to the operating profits of the 
applicable segment (Consumer Foods $5.6 million charge, Specialty Retailing and Other $17.4 million charge). Other variations between 
the data shown in these tables and similar amounts published m preceding reports are due principally to immaterial restatements and 
adjustments in the classification of certain items. 

(b) Both inter-segment sales and export sales are immaterial. 

(c) Corporate expanses include interest expense, profit sharing, employee stock ownership plan, balance c heet related foreign currency effects 
and general corporate expenses. Corporate assets consist mainly of cash and short-term investments, investment in tax leases and other 
miscellaneous investments. 

(d) Includes a $4-4 million gam on the sale of Smiths U.K. 


Note Seventeen: Quarterly Data (unaudited) 

Summarized quarterly data for fiscal 1983 and 1982 
follows: 


(In Millions, Except 
Per Share and 

Market Price Amounts 

) 

Three Months Ended 



Aug. 82 

Nov. 82 

Feb. 83 

May 83 

Fiscal 1983. 

Sales 

$1,381.9 $1,547.0 

$1,280.6 $1,341.3 

Gross profit ‘ 

606.8 

707.5 

539.0 

574.2 

Net earnings 

60.5 

93.1 

36.4 

55.1 

Eamings per share 

1.20 

1.84 

.72 

1.13 

Dividends per share 

.46 

.46 

•46 

.46 

Market price of 
common stock. 

High 

46 

5 4'A 

51 

57% 

Low 

38% 

41 % 

44% 

47% 



Aug. 81 

Nov. 81 

Feb. 82 

May 82 

Fiscal 1982: 

Sales 

$1,345.1 

$1,494.6 

$1,233.8 

$1,238.6 

Gross profit* 

560.9 

640 4 

510.7 

518.5 

Net eamings 

68 0 

80.4 

42.4 

34.7 

Eamings p>er share 

1.34 

1 60 

.84 

.68 

Dividends per share 

41 

.41 

.41 

.41 

Market price of 

High 

39% 

38'/; 

38% 

42% 

Low 

32% 

32% 

32% 

36% 


‘ Before charges for depreciation 

Third quarter fiscal 1983 net earnings include a $10.1 
million ($.20 per share) foreign exchange after-tax loss 
(primarily related to devaluation of the Mexican peso). 

Fourth quarter fiscal 1982 net earnings include a 
$17.6 million ($.35 per share) provision for loss on 
disposition of certain assets. 
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Note Eighteen: Accounting for Inflation (unaudited) 
During the last decade, an increased rate of inflation 
became a significant factor in both the U.S. and world 
economies. Traditional accounting procedures are based 
on the “historical cost” method, where generally each 
individual transaction is recorded at its original cash 
value, and is not subsequently adjusted to a different 
value. 

In periods of continuing rapid inflation, use of tradi¬ 
tional accounting may cause two major concerns: (1) 
prior years’ financial statements lose some comparability 
to the current year’s; and (2) recent financial statements 
may not be a meaningful guide for tomorrow’s 
requirements. 

In September 1979, experimental accounting proce¬ 
dures were prescribed by the Financial Accounting 
Standards Board. They required that limited amounts of 
accounting data (prepared according to traditional 
procedures) be adjusted for inflation by the current cost 
method. 

The current cost method of adjustment revalues 
selected past years’ cost data by an estimate of what 
each item would cost at the current time. General Mills 
used a combination of specific indices, current price 
lists, and appraisals to estimate current cost amounts. 
The U.S. Consumer Price Index is used to adjust 
current costs of both United States and non-United 
States operations to reflect the effects of general 
inflation. 

During fiscal 1983 the Financial Accounting Stan¬ 
dards Board issued Statement No. 70 which requires 
consistency between foreign currency translation in the 
primary financial statements and the inflation adjusted 
data presented m this footnote. Fiscal 1982 inflation 
adjusted data is restated according to the provisions of 
the Statement. 

Statement of Income, Adjusted for Inflation 
The experimental regulations prescribe that current cost 
calculations include most income statement items at 
historical costs. Only fixed asset depreciation and cost 
of sales are modified for the effects of inflation. Earnings 
from continuing operations as adjusted for inflation 


under these regulations for General Mills’ fiscal year 
ended May 29, 1983 are shown below: 

(In Millions) 

Historical Cost 

Current Cost 


Income Statement Ino 

ime Statement 

Sales 

$5,551 

$5,551 

Cost of sales 



(excluding 



depreciation) 

3,123 

3,150 

Depreciation 

122 

164 

All other expenses 

1,896 

1,896 

Earnings before 



income taxes 

410 

341 

Income taxes 

(165) 

(165) 

Net earnings 

$ 245 

$ 176 

Effective income 
tax rate 

40.2% 

48.4% 


Effects of Holding Assets and Liabilities 
General Mills maintains a net liability position with its 
“monetary” assets and liabilities (items that have a fixed 
amount of cash receivable or payable). In the same 
sense that a homeowner “benefits” in a time of inflation 
by repaying his home mortgage loan with “cheaper” 
dollars, General Mills had an unrealized fiscal 1983 
“gam” of approximately $43 million on its average net 
liability position. 

Foreign investments resulted in an unrealized current 
cost translation loss for fiscal 1983 of $33 million. This 
amount is net of applicable income taxes of $.5 million. 

General Mills estimates that the inflation-adjusted 


amounts of its May 29, 
are as follows: 

1983 inventories and fixed assets 

(In Millions) 

Historical Cost 

Current Cost 

Inventories 

$ 633 

$ 715 

Fixed assets 

1,198 

1,757 

Total 

$1,831 

$2,472 


Five Year Statistics 

Some of the above information, plus additional statis¬ 
tics, are summarized in the following five-year table. 
Current cost information is expressed in current costs of 
each year, inflated to average fiscal 1983 dollars. 
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(Dollar Amounts In Millions, Except Per Share Data) 

1983 

1982 

Fiscal Year 
1981 

1980 

1979 

Sales 

Fhstorical amounts 

Constant purchasing power 

$5,551 

5,551 

$5,312 

5,562 

$4,852 

5,532 

$4,170 

5,334 

$3,745 

5,404 

Net earnings from continuing operations 

Historical cost 

245 

226 

197 

170 

147 

Current costs 

176 

156 

166 

165 

(a) 

Earnings per share from continuing operations 

Historical cost 

4.89 

4.46 

3.90 

3.37 

2.92 

Current costs 

3.51 

3.08 

3.31 

3.26 

(a) 

Net assets at year-end 

Historical cost 

1,227 

1,232 

1,132 

1,008 

916 

Current costs 

1,868 

2,013 

1,985 

1,957 

(a) 

Current cost translation adjustment loss 

(33) 

(39) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

Market price per share at year-end 

Historical cost 

56.38 

39.83 

34.62 

27.88 

26.13 

Constant purchasing power 

55.68 

40.95 

37.68 

33.61 

35.81 

Dividends per share 

Historical cost 

1.84 

1.64 

1.44 

1.28 

1.12 

Constant purchasing power 

1.84 

1.72 

1.64 

1 64 

1.61 

Unrealized “gains" from decline in purchasing power of average net amounts owed 

43 

51 

76 

91 

(a) 

Increases in current cost of fixed assets (land, buildings and equipment) and 
inventories: 

Pro forma increase, due to general inflation as measured by the U.S. Urban 

Consumer Price Index 

$ 97 

137 

222 

278 

(a) 

Compare to. estimated actual increases in specific prices of assets held by 

General Mills 

$ 65 

197(c) 

181 

188 

(a) 

Difference: excess (deficiency) of pro forma general inflationary increase 

over estimated actual specific increase 

$ 32 

(60) (c) 41 

90 

(a) 

Average consumer price index for fiscal year (calendar 1967 = 100) 

293.4 

280.3 

257.5 

229.6 

203.5 


(a) Neither required nor available for 1979. 

(b) Neither required nor available for years prior to 1982. 

(c) Fiscal 1982 dollars restated in accordance with Statement of Financial Accounting Standards #70. 


Management Comments 

Inflation accounting advocates claim inflation adjusted 
data (1) provides better displays of real growth, (2) 
gives improved insight into future cash needs, and (3) 
promotes the concept that profit has not been earned 
until current costs have been recovered. The adjusted 
data also highlights the heavy tax burden imposed by 
government when tax rates are not adjusted for 
inflation. 

General Mills cautions that the value of inflation 
accounting is still unproven and that the inflation- 
adjusted data should be used only to indicate general 
trends rather than as a precise measurement. Manage¬ 
ment questions the worth of using this data for opera¬ 
tional decisions because: 
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1. Current costs cannot be used automatically to fore¬ 
cast actual replacements of assets due to uncertain 
timings, technological changes, financings, and 
other considerations. 

2. Different assumptions and estimating procedures 
among companies may affect the comparability of the 
current cost data. 

General Mills attempts to combat the effects of infla¬ 
tion through its planning and operating philosophy and 
practices. 







1 r T"'EN YEAR FINANCIAL SUMMARY-BEFORE RESTATEMENTS ( as reported) 



General Mills, Inc., and Subsidiaries 




(Amounts m Millions, Except Per Share Data) 

May 29, 

May 30, 

May 31, 


1983 

1982 

1981 

Operating Results 




Sales 

$5,550.8 

$5,312.1 

$4,852.4 

Costs and expenses: 




Cost of sales, exclusive of items below 

$3,123.3 

3,081.6 

2,936.9 

Selling, general and administrative 

$1,831.6 

1,635.5 

1,384.0 

Depreciation and amortization 

$ 127.5 

113.2 

99.5 

Interest 

$ 58.7 

75.1 

57.6 

Earnings before income taxes 

$ 409.7 

406.7 

374-4 

Net earnings 

$ 245.1 

225.5 

196.6 

Net earnings as a percent of sales 

4.4% 

4.2% 

4-1% 

Return on average equity 

19.9% 

19.1% 

18.2%( 

Per common share: (c) 




Net earnings 

$ 4.89 

4-46 

3.90 

Dividends 

$ 1.84 

1.64 

1.44 

Taxes: income, payroll, property, etc. 

$ 5.70 

5.88 

5.59 

Weighted average number of common shares (d) 

50.1 

50.6 

50.4 

Financial Position 




Total assets 

$2,943.9 

2,701.7 

2,301.3 

Land, buildings and equipment, net 

$1,197.5 

1,054.1 

920.6 

Working capital at year-end 

$ 235.6 

210.7 

337.3(b) 

Long-term debt, excluding current portion 

$ 464.0 

331.9 

348.6 

Stockholders’ equity 

$1,227.4 

1,232.2 

1,145.4(b) 

Stockholders’ equity per share 

$ 25.68 

24.50 

22.75(b) 

Other Statistics 




Working capital provided from operations 

$ 401.6 

367.3 

317.8 

Total dividends—common and preferred stock 

$ 92.7 

82.3 

72.3 

Gross expenditures for land, buildings and equipment 

$ 308.0 

287.3 

246.6 

Research and development 

$ 60.6 

53.8 

45.4 

Advertising media expenditures 

$ 336.2 

284.9 

222.0 

Wages, salaries and employee benefits 

$1,115.2 

1,028.4 

907.0 

Number of employees at«year-end 

81,186 

75,893 

71,225 

Accumulated year-end FIFO inventory reduction 

$ 79.7 

75.5 

73.7 

Market price range—common stock (c) 

$ 57V4- 

42 %- 

35%- 


38% 

32% 

23% 

(a) Before discontinued operations. 




(b) Amounts not restated for vacation accrual accounting change made in fiscal 1982. 




(c) Yeats prior to fiscal 1976 have been adjusted for the two-for-one stocl. split in Octobe 

r of 1975. 



(d) Years pnor to fiscal 1983 include common share equivalents. 




(e) In fiscal 1975, the company changed from the FIFO to the LIFO method of accounting for selected inventories. 
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May 25, 

1980 

May 27, 

1979 

May 28, 

1978 

May 29, 

1977 

May 30, 

1976 

May 25, 

1975 

May 26, 
1974 

$4,170.3 

$3,745.0 

$3,243.0 

$2,909.4 

$2,645.0 

$2,308.9 

$2,000.1 

2,578.5 

2,347.7 

2,026.1 

1,797.5 

1,663.9 

1,537.7 

1,288.8 

1,145.5 

1,021.3 

883.8 

807.9 

704.5 

546.3 

495.4 

81.1 

73.3 

58.6 

48.1 

46.7 

41.8 

36.3 

48.6 

38.8 

29.3 

26.7 

29.4 

36.2 

28.5 

316.6 

263.9 

245.2(a) 

229.2 

200.5 

146.9 

151.1 

170.0 

147.0 

135.8 

117.0 

100.5 

76.2 

75.1 

4-1% 

3.9% 

4.2% 

4.0% 

3.8% 

3.3% 

3.8S 

17.6%(b) 

17.0% 

17.6% 

17.1% 

16.7% 

14.6% 

16.5S 

3.37 

2.92 

2.72 

2.36 

2.04 

1.59 

1.59 

1.28 

1.12 

.97 

.79 

.66 

,58'/2 

.53 

4.66 

3.99 

3.71 

3.43 

3.02 

2.35 

2.36 

50.5 

50.4 

49.9 

49.6 

49.2 

47.8 

47.3 

2,012.4 

1,835.2 

1,612.7 

1,447.3 

1,328.2 

1,205.6 

1,116.9 

747.5 

643.7 

587.0 

540.1 

471.5 

441.0 

379.4 

416.3(b) 

441.6 

285.1 

298.2 

295.1 

276.8 

268.1 

377.5 

384.8 

259.9 

276.1 

281.8 

304.9 

298.2 

1.020.7(b) 

916.2 

815.1 

724.9 

640.2 

560.5 

483.4 

20.32(b) 

18.23 

16.38 

14.60 

12.98 

11.50 

10.26 

262.7 

237.5 

197.9 

174.2 

153.2 

124.2 

116.2 

64.4 

56.1 

48.2 

39.1 

32.4 

27.8 

24.4 

196.5 

154.1 

140.5 

117.1 

94.4 

99.8 

92.2 

44.4 

37.3 

30.5 

29.9 

25.7 

22.9 

21.6 

213.1 

188.9 

170.5 

145.6 

111.4 

70.5 

71.5 

781.2 

717.1 

622.0 

541.2 

479.4 

402.7 

343.7 

66,032 

64,229 

66,574 

61,797 

51,778 

47,969 

46,398 

60.3 

46.5 

29.3 

18.7 

12.5 

15.9 

(e) 

28 %- 

34%- 

311/2- 

3 5 Vi- 

34%- 

27 %- 

33 %- 

19 

24 

26% 

2616 

23% 

14% 

23% 
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gOARD OF DIRECTORS 

H. Brewster Atwater, Jr., Minneapolis; Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive Officer, General Mills, Inc. 

Betsy Ancker-Johnson. Warren, Michigan; Vice President—Environmental Activities, General Motors Corporation 
F. Caleb Blodgett, Minneapolis; Vice Chairman, Consumer Foods, General Mills, Inc. 

N. Bud Grossman, Minneapolis; Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive Officer, Gelco Corporation 

Stephen F. Keating, Minneapolis; Chairman of the Executive Committee, The Toro Company 

E. Robert Kinney, Minneapolis; President and Chief Executive Officer, Investors Group of Companies 

Lewis W. Lehr, St. Paul; Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive Officer, 3M Company 

Louis W. Menk, Billings, Montana, Chairman of the Executive Committee, International Harvester Company 

John W. Morrison, Minneapolis; Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive Officer, Norwest Corporation 

Gwendolyn A. Newkirk, Lincoln, Nebraska; Professor and Chairman, Department of Education and Family Resources, 
University of Nebraska 

William F. Pounds, Boston, Massachusetts, Professor, Alfred P. Sloan School of Management, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Senior Advisor, Rockefeller Family and Associates 

George Putnam, 3oston, Massachusetts; Chairman, The Putnam Management Company, Inc. 

Edward S. Reid, New York, New York; Partner, Davis Polk &. Wardwell, Attorneys 

Frederick W. Smith, Memphis, Tennessee, Chairman of the Board, President and Chief Executive Officer, Federal Express 
Corporation 

Donald F. Swanson, Minneapolis; Vice Chairman, Restaurants and Non-Food Operations, General Mills, Inc. 


^>OMMITTEES OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Executive Committee, H. Brewster Atwater, Jr., Chairman, F. Caleb Blodgett, Stephen F. Keating, E. Robert Kinney, John 
W. Morrison, EdwardS. Reid, Donald F. Swanson 

Audit Committee, Louis W. Menk, Chairman, Betsy Anckei -Johnson, Lewis W. Lehr, Gwendolyn A. Newkirk, William F. 
Pounds, Edward S. Reid, Frederick W. Smith 

Finance Committee, John W. Morrison, Chairman, H. Brewster Atwater, Jr., N. Bud Grossman, E. Robert Kinney, Louis 
W. Menk, George Putnam 

Compensation Committee, Stephen F. Keating, Chairman; N Bud Grossman, Lewis W. Lehr, Louis W. Menk, William F. 
Pounds 

Public Responsibility Committee, Gwendolyn A. Newkirk, Chairman, Betsy Ancker-Johnson, John W. Morrison, 
William F. Pounds, George Putnam, Frederick W. Smith 

Nominating Committee, Lewis W. Lehr, Chairman; N. Bud Grossman, Stephen F. Keating, E. Robert Kinney, George 
Putnam, Edward S. Reid 
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^~>ORPORATE OFFICERS 

H. Brewster Atwater, Jr., Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive Officer 
F. Caleb Blodgett, Vice Chairman, Consumer Foods 

Donald F. Swanson, Vice Chairman, Restaurants and Non-Food Operations 

Paul L. Parker, Executive Vice President and Chief Administrative Officer 

Mark H. Willes, Executive Vice President and Chief Financial Officer 

Walter R. Barry, Jr., Executive Vice President, Consumer Foods 

Michael J. Boyle, Executive Vice President, Specialty Retailing and Furniture 

Jane Evans, Executive Vice President, Fashion Group 

James G. Fifield, Executive Vice President, Toy Group 

Joe R. Lee, Executive Vice President, Restaurant Group 

Arthur R. Schulze, Executive Vice President, Consumer Foods 

Preston Townley, Executive Vice President, Consumer Foods 

John L. Frost, Senior Vice President, Employee Relations 

John V. Luck, Senior Vice President, Technical Director 

Thomas P. Nelson, Senior Vice President, Controller 

Clifford L. Whitehall, Senior Vice President, General Counsel 

James L. Weaver, Treasurer, Vice President 

James M. Neville, Secretary 
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DIVISIONAL AND SUBSIDIARY OPERATING OFFICERS 


Consumer Foods _ 

DOMESTIC 

Edward K. Bixby, 

Vice President, 

General Manager, Golden Valley Divisioi 

Ray E. Brunswig, 

President, Pioneer Products, Inc. 

Ivy Celender, 

Vice President, Marketing Services Divis 
Director, Nutrition Services 
Ross N. Clouston, 

Vice President; 

President, Gorton Division 

Paul J. Curran, 

Vice President, 

Director, Latin America, Pioneer Produci 
Export Operations and O-Cel-O 
Michael E. Cushmore, 

Vice President, 

General Manager, Northstar Division 

James J. Feeney, 

Vice President, 

General Manager, Sperry Division 

Charles W. Gaillard, 

Vice President, 

General Manager, Big G Division 

Stephen J. Garthwaite, 

Vice President, 

Director of Corporate Resear h 

Joseph W. Grieco, 

President, O-Cel-O 

Donald L. Knutzen, 

Vice President, 

General Manager, New Business Division 

Guy W. Lalone, Jr., 

Vice President, 

Group Director, Engineering and 
Administrative Services 


Thomas J. Lee, 

Vice President, 

General Manager, Procurement Division 

Howard L. Ross, 

Vice President, 

General Manager, Grocery Products Sail 
Division 

Steven M. Rothschild, 

Vice President, 

President, Yoplait. U.S.A. 

Donald E. Ryks, 

Vice President, 

General Manager, Package Foods Operai 
Division 

Warren M. Schwecke, 

Vice President, 

Director of Quality Control 

Patrick J. Smithwick, 

Vice President, Grocery Products Sales 
Division; Director, Trade Policy and 
Customer Relations 
Stephen H. Warhover, 

Vice President, 

General Manager, Betty Crocker Divisic 

Charles D. Weil, 

Vice President, 

General Manager, Marketing Services 


Lionel Coss6, 

Vice President, and Managing Dm 
General Mills Europe, 

President and Director Generale, I 
Nantatse—BN, S.A." (France) 
Caspar B. M. dejong, 

Vice President, 

Managing Director, Smiths Food C 
B V. (Holland) 


Manuel Palacios, 

General Manager, PYCASA" (Spain) 

Guy Scherrer, 

General Manager, Biscuiterie 
Nantaise—BN, S A.' (France) 

Armand Vos, 

General Manager, Smiths Food Group S A. 
(Belgium) 

J. Wolfgang Zach, 

General Manager, 

Feldbacher Backwarenfabrik, 

Dr. Josef Zach GmbH* (Austria) 


John D. Herrick, 

Vice President, General Manager, Grocei 
Products and Lancia-Bravo Divisions, 
Chairman, General Mills Canada, Ltd. 
Bruce O’N Hyland, 

General Manager, Blue Water Seafoods 
Division of Gorton 


Francisco Gamez D., 

General Manager, Industna Hannera 
Guatemalteca, S.A* and Industria 
Del Mai:, S.A* (Guatemala) 

Donald Halmar., 

Genera! Manager, General Mills De 
Panama, S A* (Panama) 

Alfredo Montealegre C., 

General Manager, Industrias Gem-lna, 
S.A* (Nicaragua) 


Motoshige Kobayashi, 

President, General Mills Asia 
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Restaurant Group 

Thad Eure, Jr., 

President, Darryl’s Restaurants 

Wayne P. Jones, 

President, Casa Gallardo 

Peter A. Markham, 

President, SigmaCon 

William E. Hattaway, 

Vice President; 

President, Red Lobster Inns 

Ronald N. Magruder, 

Vice President; 

President, York Steak House 

Jeffrey O’Hara, 

President, Good Earth Restaurants 

Toy Group 



DOMESTIC 

Randolph P. Barton, 

Vice President; 

President, Parker Brothers 

Bernard Loomis, 

President, Marketing and Design Service 

Joe Mendelsohn, III, 

Vice President; 

President, Kenner Products 

Arthur M. Peisner, 

Vice President; 

President, Fundimensions 

Fashion Group 

Victor N. Rado, 

Vice President; 

President, Toy Group Operations 

EUROPEAN 

Michael J. Bucher, 

General Manager, Benelux Operations 
(Holland, Belgium) 

Francois de Lavalette, 

Chairman and Director Generate, 
Miro-Meccano S. A./France- 
CartesS.A. (France) 

Joerg Grueneisen. 

General Manager, German Branch 

Jeffrey S. Jacobson, 

Director, European Toy Operations 

Peter N. R. Waterman, 

Managing Director, 

The Palitoy Company (U.K.) 

OTHER INTERNATIONAL 

Kenneth F. Chapman, 

Managing Director, 

Toltoys (Australia and New Zealand) 
Armando Malo, 

President, Lili-Ledy (Mexico) 

John F. Moore, 

General Manager, Parker Brothers Canada 

Norman Gatof, 

Vice President; 

Chairman, Monet Jewelers, Inc. 

Stanley C. Gillette, 

Vice President; 

President, Ship ’n Shore, Inc. 

John B. Holmes, 

Vice President; 

Chairman, hod. Ltd 

William J. Quinlan, 

President, Lark Luggage 

Richard N. Tarlow, 

Vice President; 

Chairman, Foot-joy, Inc. 

Specialty Retailing and Furniture 



SPECIALTY RETAILING 

James J. Casey, 

Vice President; 

President, Eddie Bauer, Inc. 

Donald A. Clark, 

President, Wild West Stores 

Dean W. Croft, 

President, Wallpapers To Go, Inc. 

Ronald J. Jackson, 

Vice President; 

President, The Talbots, Inc. 

Larry- P. Kunz, 

V'ice President; 

President, LeeWards Creative Crafts, Inc. 

FURNITURE 

Fred J. Batson, Jr., 

President, Kittinger 

Roger E. Hayes, 

President, Dunbar 

John F. Pastrone, 

President, Pennsylvania House 

gTAFF EXECUTIVES 



James L. Craig, M.D., 

Vice President, 

Health and Safety 

William B. Darden, 

Vico President, 

Senior Consultant, Restaurants 

Donald M. Friborg, 

Vice President, 

Director of Industrial Relations 

Robert W. Hatch, 

Vice President, 

Assistant to the Vice Chairman, Restaurants 
and Non-Food Operations 

William Haun, 

Vice President, Engineering Policy, 

Corporate Energy Coordinator 

Cyrus E. Johnson, 

Vice President, 

Director of MGO Facilities and Services 

James Shannon, 

Vice President, 

Executive Director, General Mills Foundation 

William K. Smith, 

Vice President, Director of Transportation 
Austin P. Sullivan, 

Vice President, Public Affairs 

Stanley V. Tabor, 

Vice President, Corporate Real Estate 
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CORPORATE INFORMATION 


General Mills Executive Offices 
9200 Wayzata Boulevard 
Minneapolis, MN 
Mailing Address: 

P.O. Box 1113 
Minneapolis, MN 55440 
Telephone: (612) 540-2311 
Transfer Agencies 
Common Stock: 

Citibank, N.A. 

Ill Wall Street 
New York, NY 10015 
Office of the Company 
P.O. Box 1113 
Minneapolis, MN 55440 
Registrars 
Common Stock: 

Citibank, N.A. 

Ill Wall Street 
New York, NY 10015 
Norwest Bank Minneapolis, N.A. 
Eighth and Marquette 
Minneapolis, MN 55479 
Agent, Dividend 
Reinvestment Plan 
First National Bank of Minneapolis 
P.O. Box A700 
Minneapolis, MN 55480 
Automatic Dividend 
Reinvestment Plan 
Stockholders wishing information 
about the Automatic Dividend Rein¬ 
vestment Plan may obtain a brochure 
by writing: General Mills, Stock 
Transfer Department, P.O. Box 1113, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55440. Under 
this plan, General Mills pays the 
brokerage and service fees associated 
with the automatic reinvestment of 
stockholders’ dividends. 


Form 10-K Report 

In the opinion of management, the 
financial statements in this Annual 
Report to Stockholders include all 
significant financial data included m 
the annual report filed on Form 10-K 
with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Stockholders may request 
a free copy of the Form 10-K annual 
report and schedules attached thereto 
by writing: Secretary, General Mills, 
Inc., P.O. Box 1113, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 55440. 

Notice of Annual Meeting 
The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of General Mills, Inc., will be held at 
10 a.m. Central Daylight Time, 
Monday, September 26, 1983, in the 
auditorium of the Children’s Theatre 
Company, 2400 Third Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. The Notice 
of Annual Meeting of Stockholders and 
Proxy Statement will be mailed on 
Friday, August 26, 1983. 

Markets 

New York Stock Exchange 
Midwest Stock Exchange 
Stock Exchange Symbol: GIS 
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